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America’s Leading 
Uniform Makers 


ARE READY NOW WITH 






Kahnfast’s New 


FIGHTING TWILL 


for Wartime Athletic Programs 





Kahntast Athletic Fabrics 


444 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















@ Long before you and I were kids, the 
fame of that name, Reach, was known to 
gridiron and court. Every kid who ever 
owned one was automatically elected 
“captain of the team.” Every athlete in 
America knows Reach, and what that name 
stands for in sports. The greatest teams 


Reach 05 Foot Ball 


Official size and weight. Built-in shape retention. Peb- 
ble-grain leather tanned for extra toughness, long life. 


There! right on the cover!... R-E-A- C-H 


and coaches in the country have stamped 
their approval on Reach foot balls and 
basket balls by playing them. Reach, with 
them, is official. 

Maybe that explains why so many 
teams consider dealers who feature Reach 
equipment as official headquarters. 


Reach Official Laceless AAL Basket Ball 


No laces or opening to cause bad bounces. Improved 
accuracy in passing and handling. Tough, pebble-grain 


leather, lock-stitched for longer life. 


Better Buy the Best 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DETSON 


D{I{vViISion .OF FRE SPALDANG' SaACBES CORP OR APEC 
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The College All-Stars -Washington Redskins 
Football Game was broadcast over the N.B.C. 


Network, Coast- 
to-Coast, by Gold- 
smith Preferred 


Sports Equipment. 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC., 
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* The GoldSmith X5L Official Football was used 
in the College All-Stars-Washington Redskins Football 


Game at Dyche Stadium, (Northwestern University) 


Chicago, on the night of August 25, 1943. The game 


was played as a benefit for the Chicago Tribune Char- 





ities, Inc., with the proceeds going to the Chicago 


Servicemen’s Center. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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BALL OF TOMORROW 


Valuable experience gained by Voit through 

use of synthetic rubbers and plastics for vital 
war materials assures a post-war Voit Ball of vastly 
superior quality—even surpassing pre-war high stand- 
ards. You may depend on Voit to maintain leadership 
and stay abreast of the times in the field they pio- 
neered and developed. 


The Voit Ball of the future will... 


ig ; ... have little or no gas permeation—retain air longer 





# saving wear and tear on valves, due to less frequent 
need for inflation. Tennis balls will not ‘go dead” on 


the shelf. 


. have greater resistance to aging .. . sunlight and 
weather conditions will have little or no effect on 


Voit synthetic covers. 


. have more abrasion resistance ... last longer on ce- 
ment, asphalt, gravel, and other out-door courts. Wil] 
eye impervious to oils, chemicals, and perspiration. 

. have performance control-to meet exacting requirc- 
ments of most critical users, in official play. 


Above comparisons based on all types of pre-wa: 


balls. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles 11, California 
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SPECIFY 


®@ “No-Slip” Grip 
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®@ Distance on Kicks 
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® Uniform Size and Shape 
® Top Performance 
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The front page picture 2. (Upper left) 
and the pictures on this 9 ; . : A lateral pass for a beau- 
page were taken at a foot- 3 iful gain. 
ball game played by our (Upper right) 
troops overeas. ae A neck tackle, slightly 
a rough, but effective when 
needed. 


A “Crimson Tide” player being brought down after a slight gain in a football 
game with the “Fighting Irish.” 


* Military Drill Should Not Take the 


Place of Physical Education 


In response to a request for a clarification of the War Department’s estimate of the importance of military drill 
as a preinduction training objective, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, has received the 
following reply: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON JUNE 16, 1943. 
DEAR Dr. STUDEBAKER: 


I have your letter asking whether the War Department recommends that military drill take the 
place of physical education in the curriculum of schools and colleges. I assume your question to 
apply only to the period of the present war and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given in schools and colleges can also be given after 
induction into the Army, in a relatively short period of time, and under the most productive cir- 
cumstances. A good physical condition, however;’cannot be developed in so short space of time, and 
the physical condition of a soldier is of prime importance to the War Department. 

The War Department does not want to appear to advise upon the make-up of a curriculum, nor 
to go beyond outlining some of the elements which the Army believes would be advantageous in its 
recruits. Of these, a good physical condition is extremely important and a knowledge of basic mil- 
itary drill relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that military drill take the place of physical 
education in the schools and colleges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication of this statement, provided it is quoted 
in its entirety. 

Sincerely yours, HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Many requests for an official statement of the War Department’s viewpoint on this question have been received 


by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Since the above letter from the Secretary of War to Dr. John W. Studebaker which appeared in the August second 
issue of Education for Victory is of special interest to our readers, it is reprinted with permission of the Commissioner 
of Education.—Editor’s note. 
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Simple Fundamentals of Offensive 
and Defensive Football 


ity and brevity have been stressed. It is hoped that some- 
thing of value may have been included for the readers, espe- 
cially for those new coaches and young players who are getting 
their first opportunity to test their teaching and playing abilities. 
The war has changed many things, but football fundamentals 


| N THE presentation of these few football suggestions, simplic- 


have remained the same. The following illustrations show some es- 
sential points necessary to the successful execution of the simple 
phases of offensive and defensive football. 

These few fundamentals are not. fashioned to fit into any par- 
ticular style or system but can be, and are, employed in all types of 
play. 





DURING the 1943 football season, many instructors of 

_ academic subjects will be called upon to coach football. 
Assistant coaches of Ohio State University have arranged for 
the Athletic Journal an illustrated chart of important funda- 
ae which we believe will be helpful to both coaches and 
players. 


Frederick (Fritz) Mackey demonstrates and explains the 
line fundamentals of Offensive Stance; Pulling Linemen and 
Center; The Lon ody Block; Protecting the Passer with a 
Long Body Block; The Shoulder Block; The Reverse Body 
Block; Combination Post and Shoulder Blocking; Defense. 
Paul Bixler explains and demonstrates defensive end play 
against inside and outside blocking. The fundamentals of 
backfield ball-handling are explained and demonstrated by 
Carroll Widdoes, assistant coach and George Lynn, captain of 
the 1942 Big Ten Champions. 





OFFENSIVE STANCE (ILLUSTRATION A) 


1. The ne of the feet is moderate. The right toe is in line 
with the lett arch. The toes point forward. 


2. The left heel is just off the ground. The ankle extension 
adds to the power of the take-off. 


3. The back is straight with the tail slightly lower than the head. 


4. The head is up, but is in such a position that the defensive 
players cannot see the eyes for possible give-aways. 


5. The fingers of the right hand are on the ground, instead of 
folded under, with the weight on the knuckles. The writer feels 
that the hands, when in this position, can help in making most 
blocks more effective. 


6. Good balance with most of the body weight on the balls of 
the feet. 


7. The player is as close as possible to the line of scrimmage 
without encroaching upon the neutral zone. 


PULLING LINEMEN AND CENTER (SERIES B) 
Offensive Position Before Leaving the Line (B-1) 


. Good body balance. Most of the weight is on the feet. 

. The feet are well under the body. 

. The eyes are down to prevent give-aways. 

. The head is not tilted sideways for give-aways. 

. — player must remain in this position until the starting 
signal. 


The First Step Out of the Line (B-2) 


1. Push off with the left foot and the fingers of the right hand. 

2. Short step (less than one foot) with the right foot which now 
points the direction to run. 

3. Swing of arms aids in speed of body turn for the second step. 

4. Keep as low as possible. 


The Second Step (B-3) 


1. The left crosses over, pointing the running direction. 
2. The foot is well out in front. This is possible when the first 
step is not too long. 
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3. Keep as low as possible. 
4. Look up or locate the man, you are to block. 


Note: The speed of the first two steps is very important in de- 
creasing the time necessary to get to the objective. 


Making the Turn To Block the Line-Backer (B-4) 


1. Additional depth behind the line is an aid in turning downfield. 
2. Pivot on the left or inside foot. 


3. Touch the ground with the inside hand to keep most of the 
body weight on the inside. 


4. The eyes are on the target. 
5. Pivot on the inside foot, keeping the right foot under the body. 


Note: The player in front of the line-backer represents the de- 
fensive tackle around whom the lineman makes his turn. 


Position After the Pivot (B-5) 


1. Most of the weight is on the inside. 

2. The right foot is well under the body. 

3. The eyes are on the target. 

Note: This pivot-method helps the lineman to get around the 


“corner” quickly and enables him to stay close to the inside so as 
to seal the shortest path to the ball-carrier. 


Contact With a Shoulder Block (B-6) 


1. The feet are in good position to drive the line-backer away 
from the path of the ball-carrier. 


2. The body is in excellent position to have a powerful lifting 
drive. 


3. The head is up in “bull-neck” fashion which straightens the 
back for a more powerful block. 


4. The follow-up is made with a broad base and short choppy 
steps. 


Note: From illustration B-5 the reverse body block would also be 
effective and a natural maneuver. 


THE CENTER 
Stance (B-1) 


1. The feet are well under the body. This helps greatly in mak- 
ing the center do a good job of blocking. The spread should be 
just wide enough so that the ball may be accurately passed. 


2. The right leg is advanced. The toes of the left foot are in 
line with the heel of the right foot. 


3. The heel of the right foot is touching the ground slightly, while 
the left heel is off the ground. 


4. All of the body weight is on the balls of the feet. 
5. The ball is directly under the head. 


6. The right hand will have control of the pass; the grip is similar 
to that of the forward passer. The left hand helps in guiding the 
ball. 


7. Wrist and elbow action helps in giving speed to the pass. 
8. The eyes are on the target. 
9. The body is low and well balanced. 


Note: The pass must be made from this position without any pre- 
liminary give-aways in body movements. 


The Blocking Position After the Pass (B-2) 


1. The eyes and head come up immediately after the pass is started. 


2. The body has the same position as shown in B-1 except the 
head is up. 

3. Depending upon the blocking assignment, the center should 
drop-step with either foot or go forward at the same time the head 
is coming up. 
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4. One or both hands should go to the ground to make a stronger 
brace for the defensive blow. 


_ 5. When the center is blocking alone, he must not be too aggres- 
sive, but must realize that the defensive man has a slight advantage 
in the start. 


6. The ball must be passed exactly on the starting signal. 

Note: Centers should work for speed in moving to the blocking 
position by visualizing a block every time they pass a ball in prac- 
tice, and should move into the proper position instead of standing 
still. 


THE LONG BODY BLOCK (SERIES C) 


The First Move From the Offensive Stance (Illustration A) On a 
Play Run Wide To the Blocker’s Right (C-1) 


The offensive man’s assignment is to prevent penetration through 
the scrimmage line and to keep him from sliding to the ball-carrier. 
It is not necessary to move the defensive man. 


1. Since the defensive man is directly in front of the blocker, the 
blocker’s angle must be improved on the first move by taking a quick 
short step up and out with the right foot. 


2. Both hands go to the ground. 


3. The eyes are on the target, so as to eliminate the danger of 
losing him, if he should vary his angle of charge. 


4. The body is low and well braced. 


5. This position is maintained for only a fraction of a second, 
but should be made before the defensive man gets started, if the 
blocker gets off with the starting signal. 


Contact When the Direction Of the Defensive Charge Is Made (C-2) 


1. Swing the rump into the defensive man, moving the left foot 


up under the body. 
. Knees off the ground. 
. The left shoulder and arm cut off sliding to the outside. 
. The left leg forms a pocket to get both legs if possible. 
. The right leg and right arm brace against outside pressure. 
. Follow-up on “all fours” keeping pressure on the defensive 


man and not allowing him to slide. 


Note: The offensive man should pivot around the left leg of the 
defensive man after this contact so as to keep the blocker’s body be- 
tween him and the ball-carrier. This block may be applied at any 
angle, depending upon the direction to which the play is called. 


PROTECTING THE PASSER WITH A LONG BODY BLOCK 
(SERIES D) 


The First Move From the Offensive Stance of Illustration A To Block 
the Defensive Man Directly In Front Of, Or To the Outside Of, 
the Blocker (D-1) 


1. A short drop-step with the right foot. 
2. Both hands to the ground—well braced. 
3. Face slightly outward. 

4. The eyes are on the target. 


Note: In this situation the blocker has good position on the de- 
fensive man from the start. 


Contact When the Defensive Player Shows His Direction Of 
Charge (D-2) 


1. The blocking characteristics are the same as explained in Illus- 
tration C-2. 

2. The body remains parallel with the line of scrimmage main- 
taining position between the defensive man and the passer. 


Note: Blocking for passers frequently is not successful, because 
the blockers are too aggressive. 
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THE SHOULDER BLOCK (SERIES E) 


The Start Of the Contact With the Defensive Man From the Original 
Offensive Stance In Illustration A (E-1) 


1. Short jab-step out and forward with the right foot. 

2. Lowering of the shoulders and body to get into the lap of the 
defensive man. 

3. The back is straight. 

4. The left arm is parallel with the shoulder and the hand is 
against the chest. 

5. The head and eyes are up on the target. 


The Follow-Up After the Blow Has Been Struck and the 
Defensive Man Has Been Straightened Up (E-2) 


. The feet are well spread. 

. The head is up in “bull-neck’”’ fashion. 

. The back is straight. 

. Short choppy steps are taken. 

. The left arm makes an extension of the shoulders. 


. The right arm is ready to prevent going to the ground. 


Note: The movements shown in E-1 and E-2 are practically simul- 
taneous and necessitate a tremendous uncoupling “under and up.” 
The next move will be made by a step with the right foot. This will 
put the blocker in an excellent position to drive the defensive man to 


the inside. 


THE REVERSE BODY BLOCK (SERIES F) 


The Play Is Being Run To the Right Of No. 3. The Opening In 
Front Of the Defensive Man No. 2 Represents the Hole Made By 
a Guard Pulling From the Line. The No. 3 Offensive Man’s 
Assignment Is To Keep the Defensive Man From Penetrating Through 
the Hole Left By the Guard and Then To —- Him From Sliding 
To the Blocker’s Right Into the Path of the l-Carrier (F-1) 


Note: The right foot of No. 3 is out too far in this illustration 
for most effective work. 


Preventing Penetration (F-2) 


1. The blocker’s right shoulder contacts the right leg of the de- 


fensive man. 

2. Both feet have moved to the inside as this “shoot-across” was 
made te give support against the forward charge of the defensive 
man. 

3. No whipping of the tail takes place on this first part of the 
block. The object is to fill the hole. 


Note: The most common error on this block is that the player 
pivots on the left foot and throws the right hip into the defensive 
man, 


Eliminating Sliding (F-3) 


1. The tail is whipped around by pushing off of the left foot. 
2. The right leg is back of the defensive man’s left leg, forming 
a pocket. 


3. Follow up on all fours, to maintain pressure on him, and thus 
prevent the possibility of sliding to the ball-carrier. 


COMBINATION POST AND SHOULDER BLOCKING 
(SERIES G) 


Getting To Position (G-1) 


1. The first move from the ons offensive stance when the de- 
i 


fensive man is in front of No. 2 lineman. The defensive man must 
be moved to the left. 

2. Both offensive men must improve their positions with the 
starting signal. 

3. The post-blocker shoots for the middle of the defensive player, 
both hands to the ground, head in “bull-neck” fashion. 


4. No. 2 drive-blocker takes a quick position step up and out, in 
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order to be in position to turn the defensive man to the left. Im- 
mediately after the position step, the driver uncouples with all of 
the essentials as explained in Illustration E. 


Opening the Hole (G-2) 
1. The post-blocker keeps the pressure on and stays in front of 
the defensive man as he is moved down the line. 


2. The post-blocker must avoid too wide a stance because of inter- 
ference with the driver. 


3. The driver explodes into his block with the “under-and-up” 
and follows with short choppy steps. 


Note: This combination block becomes much easier when the 
defensive man is to the inside of the drive-blocker. 


DEFENSE (SERIES H) 


The Defensive Tackle Is Playing Opposite an End and Wingback 
(H-1) 


1. The position is close to the line of scrimmage. 
2. Both feet are well under the body. 
3. The inside foot is forward. 


4. The head and eyes are up, so the ball can be seen without 
turning the head. 


5. Much more weight is on the hands than in the offensive 
stance. 


6. The tail is in position to assure a straight forward movement 
without preliminary movements. 


Meeting the Blockers (H-2) 


1. The movement is straight forward and not up, with speed and 
powerful leg uncoupling. 


2. The outside leg moves up into the wingback. 
. The blow with the shoulder and right arm is struck into the end. 


3 
4. The head and eyes are up to locate the ball. 
5 


. Follow up immediately to overcome the original shock. 
6. Get to the ball-carrier. 


Note: These same defensive principles apply to all inside linemen 
and are important habits to be developed. Many variations may be 
made and should be encouraged, but the first rudiments to be learned 
by a defensive player are those explained in H-1 and H-2. 


DEFENSIVE END PLAY AGAINST A HOOK SWEEP 
(SERIES 1) 


Defensive Left End With Offensive End and Wingback Toward Him 
(1-1) 


1. Stance—three point. Inside foot slightly to the rear. 

2. Weight forward. 

3. The end faces toward the offensive backfield looking through 
the wingback. He should observe the ball with peripheral vision. 


First Movement of the Defensive End (1-2) 


1. First step with the inside foot. 
2. Body weight forward and low. 


3. Emphasize this step with movement of the ball. Note the wing: 
back is turning out toward the end. 


The Wingback Is Attempting To Block the End In (1-3) 


1. Second step of the end is slightly to the outside with the left 
foot. 

2. The kaads of the end contact the head and shoulders of the 
wingback, preventing the blocker from getting to his outside leg 
or body. 


3. The end then fades to the outside using a cross-over step with 
the right leg. 
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TTHE DEFENSIVE END AGAINST INSIDE PLAYS 
(ILLUSTRATION J) 


The End and Wingback Are Taking the Tackle In. The Blocking 
Back Is Driving the End Out. The End Has Penetrated Three 
Steps From His Original Position (J) 


1. Meet the blocking back at the intersection of two lines—(a) 
Through the wingback, parallel to the line of scrimmage. (b) 
Through the outside leg of the tackle, perpendicular to the line of 
scrimmage. 

2. The inside foot is advanced. 


3. The body is low with head up. Meet the blocker with a hard 
thrust of the shoulder and forearm. 


4. Stand the blocker up. Always aim to meet the blocker with an 
uplift of the forearm—never higher than shoulder to shoulder or 
the blocker has the uplift. 


5. Get to this position with speed. 


6. Move to the ball-carrier inside or out. 


DEFENSE AGAINST THE SWEEP—WHEN BLOCKED BY 
THE BLOCKING BACK (ILLUSTRATION K) 


The Wingback Blocks the Tackle In, the Offensive Right End Has 
Been Released For the Secondary. The Defensive End Has Reached 
the Intersection On His Third Step As Indicated In Illustration 
J-1 (RK) 
1. The end immediately contacts the blocker with stiff arms. 


2. He should drag his inside leg away from the blocker with a 
cross-over step. 


3. He should fight the blocker across field, keeping his eyes on 
the ball-carrier for a possible cut-back. 


4. The defensive left half has outside responsibility with the left 
line-backer taking inside responsibility on this type of play. 


BACKFIELD FUNDAMENTALS (SERIES L) 


Stance (L-1) 


1. Three point. 

2. Feet parallel. 

3. Weight on balls of the feet and fingers touching the ground 
very lightly. 

4. Head up, looking at the ball. 


Lead Pass To the Back Running Wide (L-2) 


1. The back starts with a cross-over step. 


2. He receives the ball at the end of his first step, catching the 
ball in his hands. 


3. His hands are relaxed and “give,” as the ball is received. 


FULL SPIN (SERIES M) 
The Fullback Receiving the Ball Frem the Center (M-1) 


1. The fullback steps forward with the right foot as the ball 


comes back from the center. 


2. The tailback steps toward the fullback with the right foot 
teaching for the ball. 


Faking To the Tailback (M-2) 
1. The tailback steps toward the fullback with his left foot as the 


fullback makes his second step with the left foot. 


2. The left foot is placed in the direction to which the fullback 
expects to run. 


3. The ball is brought in to the body and the empty hand is 
“given” to the tailback. 
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Completing the Spin (M-3) 


1. The fullback has now completed his third step and full pivot. 
2. His feet are lined up in the direction he is to go. 

3. His free hand covers the ball as he runs low. 

4. The tailback continues to fake to the outside. 


FULL SPIN ON A REVERSE (SERIES N) 
The Fullback Starting a Fake To the Tailback (N-1) 
1. The fullback fakes to the tailback as in the previous series 
The ball is being bedded in to the body of the 


The wingback takes his first 
step with his left foot, and toward the fullback, getting his depth as 


(M-1 and M-2). 
fullback as he fakes to the tailback. 


much as possible on his first step. 


a full spin. 


2. The tailback continues his fake to the outside. 
of the fullback is the same as shown in M-1, M-2 and M-3, except he 


Completing the Fake (N-2) 
1. The fullback keeps the ball close to his body as he completes 


The footwork 


is gaining ground toward the wingback. 


pletes his full spin. 


tucks it away. 


Delivering To the Wingback (N-3) 
1. The fullback gives the ball with his right hand as he com- 
2. The wingback takes the ball with his hands and immediately 


3. The fullback must be in position and ready to carry out his 
fake or blocking assignments, as soon as the ball has been delivered. 


Returning The Punt 


HEN Elmer Burnham, Purdue 
coach, asked me to make a talk at 
the Purdue Clinic, on returning 


punts, my first thought was, all there is to 
it is grab the ball and run as fast as you 
can. My second thought was that I did 
not know much about it. 

The more I thought on what I would say, 
the more I began to realize that there was 
much football involved in this subject. 
When I was in high school about 75 per 
cent of our practice was running back 
punts, as we called it. We had a practice 
field about forty yards long with the school 
building running across one end of it. 
The kicker would kick towards the build- 
ing and the receiver would stand with his 
back against the building and take the 
punt. Then, if the kicker got off a good 
one, it would hit about half way up the 
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By Max Kidd 
Football Coach, Brazil, Indiana, High School 


wall of the building. On those kicks, the 
receiver would have to step out and face 
the building and take the punt off the 
wall. That would put his back to the 
tacklers coming down and that was not 
much short of murder. If the receiver got 
away and ran those back, he was classed 
as a pretty fair ball-carrier. 

The more we think about returning 
punts as a part of football practice, the 
more we decide that there is no other one 
drill that involves as many fundamentals 
and skills as punt returning. 

Let us take a look at the things in- 
volved. To begin with the centers get 
plenty of needed practice in passing the 
ball for the punt. The kickers get a work- 
out. A coach may add a little to the drill 
and have one set of linemen blocking for 
the kicker, and another rushing. The line- 


j 
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men going down on the punt learn to fol- 
low the ball and the ends learn to keep the 
ball-carrier inside, and then as a climax, 
the players get practice in open field 
tackling; if they can do this fairly well, 
they will have very little trouble in 
tackling from scrimmage. On the receiv- 
ing end of the punt, the backs get practice 
in catching punts under pressure; and il 
one or two blockers are provided for the 
receiver, the players get open field block- 
ing which, the same as tackling, will make 
blocking from scrimmage less difficult, and 
last but not least, the backs get open field 
running. Receivers and blockers may be 
alternated and a coach will find which 
men are his best at receiving and blocking 
There is everything involved in this part 
of the game of football, except the forward 
pass, and the number of players involved 
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in each play is not so many but that a 
coach can see the action of all. 

As to a planned system of returning 
punts in ball games, I expect most coaches 
slight this very important detail of the 
game; I know I do. It may be, because 
they figure it is catch-as-catch-can. Once, 
I had a boy all set to return some punts 
for touchdowns and every time the visiting 
team kicked, the ball came down about ten 
yards in front of him and then bounced off 
to either side of him. When I asked him 
what the trouble was, he said they were 
not kicking to him. That suggests what a 
coach has to do in instructing his boys on 
returning punts. He should drill his re- 
ceiver to catch the ball with his hands, 
with arms relaxed, and to get himself lined 
up on the ball to take it on the move. This 
requires a great amount of practice and 
good judgment. Taking for granted now 
that the safety will handle the ball cor- 
rectly, some of the methods I have tried to 
use and have seen other coaches use to 


clear the way for the safety, begin at the 
line of scrimmage; and that is to keep as 
many as possible would-be tacklers from 
getting down field. If the ends of the kick- 
ing teams are smart, they will get away, 
even if their opponents try to hold them; 
but the other nine men have a job to do, 
and it is up to a coach to make plans to de- 
lay their getting down field with the kick. 
He may try to handle the ends in different 
ways. I have seen backs come up and try 
to stop the ends soon after they leave the 
line of scrimmage. I have seen, at other 
times, blockers drift to the inside of the 
ends, follow them down the field and about 
the time they are ready to tackle, block 
them from the inside and the receiver 
would go up the middle, then cut out. 
Other coaches cross their blockers, work- 
ing on the theory that a man coming 
straight at a receiver has a better chance 
to outmaneuver him. In this case, the de- 
fensive left half goes across the field and 
takes the kicking team’s left end from the 


inside; the defensive right half takes the 
right end. From the double safety set-up 
with two receivers back, if the ball goes to 
the right safety man, the left safety blocks 
the right end to the inside and the ball- 
carrier tries to outrun the other end, with 
a wide end run away from him. 

There is also a possibility of a good re- 
verse from the double safety set-up. 
Either back catches the ball and starts to 
the long side of the field and hands the ball 
to the other back going to the other side. 
It’s old but will still cause the rushing ends 
to slow up a little before they come on in, 
and if they are slowed up, it may give the 
receiver a chance to outrun them. 

In the field of trick plays from the 
double safety, I have seen one safety start 
running hard to one side of the field as if 
he were going for the ball, when the ball 
was going to the other safety. I have seen 
this draw two or three tacklers to that 
side of the field. 

(Continued on page 40) 





A Rugged Type of Competitive Activity is Needed Today 


By H. V. Porter 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 





N attempted chemical analysis of protoplasm 
is a hop, skip and jump with a will-o’-the- 
wisp because the living stuff will not stay put. 
About all that can be said about it is that it was 
different a watch-tick ago and will be again dif- 
ferent a snap-of-the-finger hence. It is a quick 
change artist racing from one combination of 
atoms and elements to another. In this respect it 
resembles a live athletic department. 

No program can remain static and retain effi- 
ciency. Student needs change as environment, 
national habits and social conditions keep in step 
with world events. A war merely accelerates the 
speed of change. In a peaceful era, the im- 
portance of physical endurance, and team co- 
ordination may be given a lower rating than in 
war time. Office chairs have soft seats and even 
the iron seat on the plow soon develops a pro- 
tective cushion of callouses. But war is activity 
raised to the Nth power. A boy who is now in 
high school has a life-and-death need for endur- 
ance, strength and quick co-ordination. No school 
ean afford to allow graduation until he has ac- 
quired these attributes. 

For developing these, no good substitute for 
athletic contests and drills has been found. Pitch- 
ing hay or shoveling coal or driving railroad 
spikes or pushing a wheelbarrow might do it, 
but at the expense of stoop shoulders, bad pos- 
ture and lack of experience in the birthright of 
play. Nature wisely insured a degree of physi- 
cal development and social adjustment by en- 


dowing Homo with the play instinct. Neither 
war nor depression nor soft living should be 
allowed to deprive the young of his right to the 
experience which comes from the exercise of 
this instinct. A future soldier’s chance to sur- 
vive and retain all his faculties and members is 
at stake. Even if this chance should not be 
enough, it is all the more important that the 
individual will have had the experiences of 
healthy competition and physical development. 
There is the satisfaction that comes from having 
lived a full normal life during the most impres- 
sionable years. 

Schools have a clear duty in this field. There 
is no question about the need for added emphasis 
on the physical fitness program and there is none 
about the value of a rugged type of competitive 
activity. Football, basketball, baseball and track 
could not be better fitted to war needs, if they 
had been especially designed for the purpose. 
They are ready-made tools to help with the job. 
They form the nucleus around which a complete 
program of purposeful conditioning exercises 
and habits can be built. 

The times demand action. The live school sys- 
tem will move rapidly and decisively to keep in - 
step with the current need. There is no time for 
hesitation. The nation needs men and women 
with endurance, strength and co-ordination. The 
high schools are the living stream in which these 
attributes flow together. Administrators and 
teachers are in a race against time. 
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Two Different Points of View 


HE United States Navy has recognized the value 

of athletic competition by favoring athletic 
training as an adjunct of naval training in various 
ways. The most striking example of this is in the 
creation of the five pre-flight naval aviation schools. 
In these schools the work is divided into three 
heads—naval training, academic training, and ath- 
letie training. Here athletic training is considered 
as important as the other training divisions. 

The Navy also has indicated its belief in the 
values of athletic training as indicated in other 
ways, especially in ruling that the V-12 men, 
located on different campuses, may participate in 
intercollegiate athletics in their free hours, if this 
participation does not interfere with other neces- 
sary training activities. 

Undoubtedly Secretary of the Navy Knox, Ad- 
miral King, Admiral Randall Jacobs, Admiral 
Radford, the Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy, the Commandant of Midshipmen 
at Annapolis, Captain H. E. Overesch, Admiral 
John Downes, Commanding Officer of the Ninth 
Naval District, and Captain R. R. M. Emmet, Com- 
manding Officer of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, to designate a few, believe that athletics 
in the United States are an asset to the nation, 
especially in time of war. 

It would be unfair to single out any one of these 
men as the leading spirit in the determination of 
the Navy to make full use of athletics for a bigger 
and larger purpose. Admiral Radford is said to 
have been the father of the pre-flight school idea. 
His thought regarding this matter is expressed in 
the following quotation : ‘‘Competitive games, team 
games, as we’ve known them in our nation, have 
always developed the will to win in our youth. We 
want physical fitness, but with it that competitive 
edge, that love of a challenge, that fearlessness and 
doggedness and quickness and brilliance without 
which no man is any good in a plane. We want men 
who'll drive into a fight, not veer away from it. 
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Sports build that sort of character, that sort of 
will to win.’’ 

Captain Emmet and Admiral Downes have dem- 
onstrated their belief in athletics by supporting a 
splendid schedule of competitive contests at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and through- 
out the Ninth Naval District. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Frank Knox, 
is a former college football and baseball player 
and all his life has believed in competitive sports. 
He recently wrote in a letter: ‘‘As you know, it is 
the Navy’s present intention to continue athletic 
contests in the belief that American youth receives 
from the various competitive sports the combative 
spirit which is so essential to the fighting man. We 
of the Navy firmly believe that the competitive 
spirit is best attained through competition and 
that competitive teamwork in sports adds materi- 
ally to the vital teamwork necessary in all phases 
of our war efforts.’’ 

Colonel Knox’s paper, The Chicago Daily News, 
has recently carried two very interesting editorials 
regarding these matters from which we herewith 
quote excerpts. On November 27, 1942, under the 
subject ‘‘Football and the Nation,’’ the editor 
pointed out that last fall was a fine season for foot- 
ball and then later adds, ‘‘Certainly football has 
justified itself this year. It has provided a stimulus 
to civilian morale, and to the morale of our armed 
forces as well. Every Saturday the major games 
have been broadcast by short wave to our fighting 
forces throughout the world. In the service news- 
papers published for the men at sea and in the 
field, nearly half the space, by popular demand, has 
been devoted to sports news. 

‘*But football’s greatest contribution to national 
morale came during the years when the game was 
under its severest barrage of criticism. That was 
during the 20’s—the era of wonderful nonsense— 
when football, like all phases of American life, suf- 
fered from excesses of one sort or another. But it 
is notable that in those years, while the nation was 
going soft, sinking its battleships, disarming its 
army, and deprecating in its literature and on the 
lecture platform, everything American, football 
continued to turn out young men with hard muscles 
and the love of conflict; young men who did not 
shrink from hard physical contact; who learned 
the lesson of working together with their fellows 
in combat teams; who were not afraid to risk pain 
or shock in order to accomplish their purpose. 

‘“‘The strategy and tactics of football are so 
closely akin to those of war that for every military 
operation, one can chart the diagram of a football 
maneuver that duplicates it. The lessons learned 
on the football field are the lessons that soldiers 
have to learn—too often the hard way; the com- 
petitive spirit that the game engenders is the spirit 
that makes combat teams and armies effective. 

‘‘Football may be out next year and for the 
duration of the war. But, if after the war there is 
agitation to abolish the game, it should be the sig- 
nal for the American people to sit up and take 
notice. It will be the signal that the nation is again 
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in the softening-up period, and that the next step 
will be agitation for the scrapping of our Navy, 
Army and Air Foree.’’ 

After the crash of the naval plane near Sitka, 
Alaska, in which Major General William P. Upsher 
and Captain Charles Paddock were killed, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News under the heading, The Ribbon and the 
Laurel: 

‘*In the days of the glory that was Greece, the 
highest honor that could come to a man was to 
represent his home town in the Olympic games. 
In the modern world, one of the highest honors 
that can be conferred—certainly the highest that 
an American citizen can achieve—is the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

‘“‘The crash of a naval plane Thursday near 
Sitka, Alaska, claimed the lives of six men, includ- 
ing two who had achieved Olympian stature. Major 
General William P. Upsher was one of that small, 
select group to wear the honored ribbon of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—the ribbon that 
entitles the private or non-commissioned officer who 
wears it to a salute from the highest-ranking officer 
in the armed services. 

‘‘Captain Charles Paddock, aide to General 
Upsher, had carried his nation’s colors to glory in 
the modern Olympie games—not once but three 
times, had established nearly one hundred world’s 
athletic records, some of which have withstood the 
challenge of the world’s best performers for more 
than two decades, and had served his country in 
the first World War as well as in the present 
conflict. 

‘‘That one of the most distinguished soldiers of 
his time should have selected as his aide the man 
who had been one of the greatest’ athletes of his 
time, was not a matter of chance. The qualities 
that made Charley Paddock a great athlete, or that 
make any man a great athlete are the same quali- 
ties that make men good soldiers—the competitive 
spirit that induces men to achieve just a little more 
than seems physically possible, the strict regime of 
training in perfection of technique that they must 
undergo, the rigid discipline to which they volun- 
tarily subject themselves. In athletic competition, 
as in war, it is the man who is conditioned physi- 
cally and spiritually to ‘put out’ just a bit more 
than seems possible, who wins the ribbons and the 
laurel branch.’’ 

Although the Army, in denying the Army boys 
the same privileges that are granted the V-12 men 
who are located on college campuses in the matter 
of participation in intercollegiate athletics, has 
given the impression that it does not believe in 
rough and tough sports as of value in preparing 
men for military training, we are convinced that 
the great majority of our officers from those of high 
rank down to the non-commissioned officers do be- 
lieve in these things. The Army rightfully boasts 
of its commandos, rangers, paratroopers, and men 
from the other branches of the service, and is proud 
of the fact that our Army men are the toughest 
fighters in the world. They did not get tough by 
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following an easy life prior to their induction in 
the service. 

While we regret that the War Department has 
seen fit to limit A-12 men to participation only in 
formal exercise and intramural sports, we repeat 
that we do not believe this is in accordance with 
the judgment and wishes of the great majority of 
our fighting men, but rather is the decision of some- 
one only in the War Department, who, to say the 
least, has apparently been misadvised. 


Keeping Fit While on Leave 


NUMBER of men who are now in the Army ob- 

tained their furloughs at the time coinciding 
with the practice for the All-Star Football Team. 
There was nothing ‘‘phony’’ about this as the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps all extend leaves to 
their men who deserve them. These boys who ob- 
tained leaves preferred to spend their vacation time 
practicing football, and, the night of the game, play- 
ing with the team to doing other things that men 
home on leave like to do. 

The officers of these men certainly must be proud 
of the fact that these boys improved their physical 
condition and their soldierly qualities by spending 
their vacation as these lads did. 

We are not suggesting that all boys who go home 
to visit their parents should work as hard as these 
men did to get themselves in shape to beat the Red- 
skins. Rather we are pointing with pride to the fact 
that these men did consider their training in Dyche 
Stadium as fun and they took pride in doing the 
thing that they did do. 


More Football for the High Schools 


OOTBALL, the great American sport, is ready 

to begin another season. Most high schools are 
starting in to practice for the most popular sport in 
the United States. We at home should put forth 
every effort to make this year a banner one. With 
many colleges having to drop football for the dura- 
tion, due to the man-power shortage, a great oppor- 
tunity lies ahead for scholastic coaches to do our 
share to bolster the home morale, to cut down on 
juvenile delinquency, and to condition our youth 
who will be called to service on their eighteenth 
birthdays. 

Since we stepped up our athletic and physical fit- 
ness programs, fewer unfit youth are to be found. 
Our boys are now proving that they can stand the 

Football is a friendly game of war. Boys develop 
in this sport the necessary stamina, nimbleness and 
quickness of reflexes, efficient timing, endurance, co- 
ordination of mind and muscle, fair play, teamwork, 
self-sacrifice, individual initiative, leadership, and 
above all the will to win. 

Let us all pitch in to give the boys every oppor- 
tunity to develop, so that when they are called upon 
to serve their country, they will be ready to do an 
efficient job, to outwit, outmaneuver, and outfight 
the enemy without making the supreme sacrifice. 
—H. R. ‘‘Red’’ Hastings, State President Minne- 
sota Coaches Association. 
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ITTER arguments over controver- 
B sial football questions are as plen- 
tiful as “gum-shoed halfbacks.” 
History has recorded the story of the 
famous argument between the North and 
South over states’ rights. Mythology re- 
lates the tale of the unusual squabble be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans over a beau- 
tiful woman, Helen of Troy. Radio carries 
the weekly bickerings of Charlie McCarthy 
and Edgar Bergen over the size of Charlie’s 
allowance. Football coaches have long en- 
joyed a smoldering argument of their own; 
an argument which relegates all the afore- 
mentioned quarrels to the mild debate 
status. Many a coach’s social fanning 
bee has degenerated into a raucous racket 
at the introduction of the argument over 
the comparative merits of the balanced 
and unbalanced lines. This article will not 
attempt to settle the issue. To do so 
would require a gifted arbitrator with the 
_ Sagacity of a Solomon, the diplomacy of a 
Kellogg, and the analytical mind of an Edi- 
son. It will simply present some ordinary 
considerations which should influence the 
coach’s choice of a balanced or unbalanced 
line for his squad. 

That both systems of offensive line play 
have their share of proponents is illus- 
trated by the systems of football employed 
on gridirons throughout the country. 
About 50 per cent of the teams utilize a 
balanced line for offensive maneuvers while 
a like proportion deploys its backfields be- 
hind an unbalanced line. Tradition has 
played a large part in determining which 
schools use a balanced or unbalanced line. 
Notre Dame, since the inception of the 
famous Rockne system has used a balanced 
line and her coaching graduates, almost 
without exception, follow the same pat- 
tern. Minnesota, Pittsburgh, and other 
large universities have traditionally used 
an unbalanced line and their coaching 
graduates have usually followed the 
example set by their alma maters. To 
make a general classification, it might be 
said that, most coaches, using the Notre 
Dame “Z” formation and the Yost short 
punt formations, employ a balanced line, 
while mentors using the Warner forma- 
tions prefer an unbalanced line. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this general 
practice. Lynn Waldorf of Northwestern, 
Lou Little of Columbia, and Carl Snavely 
of Cornell have used variations of the 
“Z” formation, which they call a “double 
tailback,” behind an unbalanced line. 
The University of Tennessee for years has 
co-ordinated a Warner single-wingback 
formation with a balanced line. The short- 
punt formation and the “T” formation are 
also beginning to be increasingly used with 
an unbalanced line. 
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Balanced and Unbalanced Lines 


By Johnny Lackner 
Football Coach, Hamline University 





EFORE going to Hamline Uni- 

versity, ir. Lackner, a graduate 
of St. Thomas College, served as line 
coach at St. Paul’s Central High in 
37 and ’38 and at Washington High 
in ’39, winner that year both St. 
Paul’s city championship and the Twin 
Cities title. 





It is unfortunate that tradition, at 
least seemingly, plays such a large part 
in determining the coach’s selection of his 
offensive line system. Far better influenc- 
ing factors in the selection would be a care- 
ful consideration of the type of line ma- 
terial available, plus a study of the offen- 
sive system in which it would operate most 
efficiently. Therein, I believe, lies the key 
to the answer of which offensive line sys- 
tem is the better. Both the balanced and 
unbalanced lines fit specific material situa- 
tions; each adjusts itself more readily than 
the other to specialized offensive systems 
with each one being supreme in its special 
field of vantage. 

What are some of the criteria which 
should aid the coach in making his deci- 
sion? As an initial necessity it would be 
wise to investigate both line and back- 
field material to discover the type of offen- 
sive tactics in which they would most 
easily blend. Any coach who uses the 
same offensive line system year after year 
is in effect saying, “My line material, year 
after year is exactly the same.” This 
is, obviously, an impossibility. Material 
which indicates powerizing tactics should 
be combined behind an unbalanced line. 
Reversely, material which points to a de- 
pendency on speed and deception for the 
bulk of yardage to be gained, should be 
united with a balanced line. 

Possession of an excellent offensive 
blocking center—they’re as rare as rubber 
tires—would point to the use of a balanced 
line; a weak pivotman would not be able to 
perform the added burden of cross-check- 
ing thrust upon the center, by the pulling 
out of both guards in the balanced line and 
would render impossible the utilization of 
the middle of the line for straight ahead 
gaining. He, the poor center, would be 
more effective in the unbalanced line where 
his cross-checking and blocking would be 
made easier. Ossie Solem recognized this 
problem by reversing his center and using 
him primarily as an interferer and cross- 
blocker on trap plays behind the line. The 
Rules Committee, however, reversed Ossie 
and the Syracuse centers are once again 
forced to enjoy the same frontal view as 
other linemen. 

Squads blessed with the presence of two 
good running guards (if you have two, 
you’re hoarding) will utilize their talents 








more efficiently in a balanced line. The 
ability of both guards to pull out will in- 
crease the maneuverability of line strength 
to both sides, make for more effective re- 
verse plays and cause the presentation of 
a more versatile attack. Material which 
contains only one guard capable of pulling 
out, but a tackle with fair speed would be 
best used in an unbalanced line. The 
alignment of the unbalanced line affords a 
splendid opportunity for the strong-side 
tackle to run interference on reverse plays 
A dearth of any line material for pulling- 
out purposes would vehemently suggest 
the use of an unbalanced line. 

Personnel containing poor individual 
line blockers (Extremely poor material 
would indicate the selection of a “hope- 
and-prayer system!”) would be stationed 
best in an unbalanced line. The unbal- 
anced line offers a better opportunity to 
double-team and thus increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the offensive blocking. It 
also allows the coach more leeway in the 
placement of interferers and the pairing- 
up of linemen who work well together. 
The presence of the snapperback, the 
weakest offensive lineman, in the center of 
the balanced line decreases the effective- 
ness of its double teaming. This is prob- 
ably the reason that in the Notre Dame 
system, with its balanced line, coaches 
select their fullbacks on the basis of half- 
back ability rather than line-punching 
ability. 

Because of the unbalanced concentration 
of power on one side, the unbalanced line 
lends itself more readily to strong-side 
gaining and straight-ahead gaining. Less 
dependency is thus placed on reverses, and 
the weak-side end need not be a super-effi- 
cient blocker. The balanced line with the 
center in its middle, is not particularly 
fitted for straight-ahead gaining so must 
compensate by making the major portion 
of its yardage on both flanks, indicating 
an increased need for reverses. This means 
both ends must have sufficient ability to 
handle their defensive tackles. 

If passing is to be emphasized in the 
offensive maneuvering, a balanced line is 
indicated. On a balanced line, the two 
guards pulling out from their interior posi- 
tions are confronted with good blocking 
angles on the outside men rushing the 
passer. On the unbalanced line, the de- 
parture of the weak-side end on a pass- 
catching mission woefully weakens the 
short-side protection for the passer. 

A magazine article does not allow 
enough space to list in their entirety, all 
the pros and cons on the controversial sub- 
ject of offensive line systems. Most 
coaches are “sold” on one system and are 
reluctant to “swallow” other arguments. 
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BABE RUTH 


IS BATTING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF ALL SPORTS! 





Spalding 
sets the pace with 


a sports program 
for kids... 
“STUMP THE BABE” 


@ There’s a big job to be done with the new generation—a faith we in 
sports have to keep with these kids and their bigger, fighting brothers. 








The time to do it, Spalding recognizes, is NOW. And Spalding is 
setting the pace . .. hoping that everyone associated with sports will 
do his part. 


This new Spalding program is for kids, with kids, by kids. And 
about kids. They, alone, are the future of sports... tomorrow’s 
players... fans... and maybe fighters, too. 


TUNE IN 


The youngsters try to “stump” the 
Babe every Saturday morning over 
NBC Basic Network stations. 


* 


Tell your boys about the “Babe 
Ruth in Person” Program. 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Fundamental Training in 


Basketball 


By Clifford Wells 


Basketball Coach, Logansport, Indiana, High School 


ball coaches are the ones who spend 

most of their time on fundamentals. 
Many young coaches are more concerned 
with plays than with the fundamentals of 
playing the plays. Many a team has won 
important games, because the coach has 
had the patience and foresight to teach the 
stops and turns, before he took up team 
play and generalship. 

It is a good rule for the coach, in pick- 
ing a basketball team, to teach all of 
the candidates the fundamentals of skill, 
then to eliminate the men who are not 
good fighters, and from those who have 
mastered the fundamentals of skill and are 
good fighters, to choose those who are 
quickest in thinking and in action and then 
to teach these men the finer points of team 
play and generalship and condition them. 

The qualities of a successful basketball 
player are as follows: skill, speed, knowl- 
edge of the game, condition and nerve. 
By skill is meant dexterity in passing, 
catching, dribbling, shooting, stopping 
and turning. Speed includes speed in run- 
ning, in getting the pass away, in stop- 
ping, turning, dribbling and_ shooting. 
Knowledge of the game includes knowledge 
of the rules, different systems of offense 
and defense, strategy and generalship. 
Condition has to do with such matters as 
freedom from injuries, good health, state 
of the nerves, and endurance. By nerve 
is meant the ability to do better in com- 
petition than in practice, to play when 
tired, and to take punishment. 


I T IS an old story, but the best basket- 


Unless a basketball player rates high in 
all of these qualities, he will never be a 
champion. These qualities are developed 
by close attention to the fundamentals. 
For instance, the following things are im- 
portant in goal shooting, use of the legs 
and body, concentration of attention, lo- 
cating baskets with the eye, the follow- 
through, the height of the throw. The 
value of most of the fundamentals or the 
theory of fundamentals is demonstrable. 
Every coach has his own ideas as to how 
he wants a certain fundamental done. He 
has his reason for this, so as far as teach- 
ing technique is concerned, that is up to 
each individual coach. Here are a few 
fundamental drills that may be helpful 
to those that are in need of drills. 

Be patient in teaching, go slowly and 
carefully in the beginning; speed things 
up as the boys gain confidence. It is said 
that the only difference between an ama- 
teur and a professional is confidence. One 
of the fundamentals that I stress above all 
others, because of the confidence that we 
all get from it, is free throwing. In a game 
where one team is continually missing free 
throws, the fans of that particular team all 
shake their heads and voice their disgust 
at every free throw. missed. What 
psychological effect does this have on the 
members of the team? They shake their 
heads and look askance at the coach, and 
the poor free thrower wishes he were 
every place but on the basketball floor. 
He tries harder to make his next free 
throw and is under such tension that he is 


relaxed and “presses” and again 
Watch the team whose members 
Confidence—fire 


not 
misses. 
make their free throws! 
—fight stand out in their play. It is good 
psychology to have your team well 
grounded in all fundamentals as it begets 
confidence and wins ball games. 

The accompanying fundamental drills, 
we call “our daily dozen.” These drills 
are used during the entire season, and the 
amount of time spent on each one is de- 
termined by need. A good motto for both 
the coach and the player is “Work Wins.” 
May I issue to all players their “C” ration 
ecard: 1. Condition. 2. Co-operation. 
3. Courage. 4. Confidence. 5 Concen- 
tration. 6. Citizenship. 

The pass starts from the middle man 2 as 
3 cuts as indicated in Diagram 1. Two cuts 
in behind 3 and cuts for the goal. Three 
passes to 1 who cuts in at the free-throw 
line, and 1 passes to 2 for a lay-up shot. 
One rebounds and passes the ball back to 
the number 2 line. Two goes on around to 
the 1 line while 1 goes to the 3 line, and 3 
goes to the 2 line. In this drill I stress the 
following fundamentals in the order of im- 
portance as far as this drill is concerned. 
1. Lay-up shot. 2. Recovery of rebound. 
3. Timing on cutting of the men. No 
loafing—quick cuts. 4. Spot passing. 

Diagram 2 shows a competitive drill 
that the boys have much fun doing. There 
are three boys on each team under one 
basket. One player shoots a free throw 
and keeps on shooting, until he misses. 
Both teams follow in until the goal is 
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Ga nhinuing She Roster of Coaches in Sewice 


DAMS, HARRY, Captain, Army. 
Track Coach, State University of Montana. 
NDERSON, GEORGE F., Lieut. (j.g.), 
Navy. 
Track Coach, Brown University. 
RDO, E. C., Lieut., Navy. 
Swimming and Track Coach, University of 
Delaware. 
UM, S. J., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Bucknell University. 
RNES, ARTHUR F., Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Track Coach, Springfield College. 
NIPE, CLYDE, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Basketball Coach, Appalachian State 
Teachers College. 
RSON, GILBERT, Captain, Army. 
Football Coach, Eastern Illinois. State 
Teachers College. 
SILLO, JAMES, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Duquesne University. 
OCHRANE, OWEN L., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Kansas State 
College. 
OX, M. BUDD, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Bowling Green State 
University. 
OX, WALTER, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Clemson College. 
RONKITE, GEORGE P., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Albion State Normal 
School. 
ANGELIS, JAMES, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
sst. Football and Basketball Coach, Bates 
College. 
RIE, JOHN D., Captain, Army. 
sst. Football Coach, University of New 
Hampshire. 
DMANN, CHARLES, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Soccer Coach, University of Chicago. 
ANS, H. M., Lieut., Navy. 
sst. Basketball Coach, Dartmouth College. 
BER, JOHN E., JR., Captain, Army. 
sst. Football Coach, University of 
Maryland. 
UROT, DON, Lieut., Navy. 
ootball Coach, University of Missouri. 
NCE, WELLMAN, Lieut. {j.g.), Navy. 
sst. Football Coach, Purdue University. 
E, HAROLD, Lieut. (j.g.), Naval Air 
Forces. 
sst. Football Coach, Illinois State Normal 
University. 
QUA, IVAN, Lieut., Navy. 
tack Coach, University of Connecticut. 
L, PERCY, Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Missouri School of Mines. 
NSON, ROBERT, Private, Army. 
sst. Football Coach, Gustavus Adolphus 
College. 
RTMAN, WILLIAM, Captain, Army. 
sst. Football Coach, University of 
Georgia. 


This roster represents a partial list of coaches now in the service. 
issue. Additional names will be printed in subsequent issues. Wéitchell-Sheill Company, 1635 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago. 


% HAYES, JOHN P., Lieut., Navy. 


Asst. Basketball Coach, Fordham University. 


% HOLLIS, HOWELL T., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Ga. 
% HOLT, LAIRD, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Centre College. 
% HOWELL, WILLARD E., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Ariz. St. Tchrs. Col. 
% HUNTING, FRANCIS, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Gonzaga University. 
% JASKWICH, CHARLES, Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, University of 
Mississippi. 
% JONES, ROBERT, Major, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Clemson College. 
% KAISER, H. J., Lieut., Navy. 
Athletic Director, Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 
% KARAMATIC, GEORGE, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Gonzaga University. 
%& KARIS, JOHN, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Duquesne University. 
%& KING, R. B., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Furman University. 
% KOPP, HAROLD, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Brown University. 
% LARSON, E. A., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Lake Forest College. 
te LOVELESS, JAMES C.., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Grove City College. 
%& LUMPKIN, QUINTON, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Georgia. 
t%& McCRACKEN, BRANCH, Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Univ. of Indiana. 
te McFADDEN, BANKS, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Clemson College. 
% McGAUGHEY, G. C., Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Lafayette College. 
% McMILLAN, COVINGTON, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Clemson College. 
te MARINER, P. McCOY, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Muskingum College. 
% MARLETTE, WADE E., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Bates College. 
te MARR, HARRY, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Boston College. 
% MASTERSON, BERNIE, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
we MILLER, E. E., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, U. S. Naval 
Academy. 
te MILLER, R. H., 2nd Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Director of Athletics, Georgetown College. 
% MOFFETT, D. C., Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Director of Athletics, De Pauw University. 
% MYERS, EUGENE, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Kentucky. 
% NELSON, WALTER, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 


te NEMZEK, ALEX J., Lieut. Col., Army. 
Football Coach, Moorhead State Teachers 
College. 
%& NOYES, E. B., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Track Coach, Dartmouth College. 
%& PETERSON, LLOYD W.., Lieut., Navy. 
Director of Athletics, Duluth State 
Teachers College. 
% POLLOCK, GEORGE F., Ist Lieut., Army 
Asst. Baseball Coach, University of 
Maryland. 
%& POND, RAYMOND W.., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Bates College. 
%& PROCTOR, CARLOS, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Florida. 
we PYLES, REX E., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Athletic Director, Alderson-Broaddus 
College. 
% QUILLIN, E. H., Captain, Army. 
Football Coach, Hiwassee College. 
%& RADO, GEORGE, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Duquesne University. 
%& REAM, CHARLES, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Hobart College. 
> oo WAYNE F., Chief Specialist, 
avy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Kansas. 
%& REVELEY, D. R., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Track Coach, Hampden-Sydney College. 
%& ROTH, CHARLES, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Track Coach, College of the City of New 
York. 
%& SABO, ALEX, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Rutgers University. 
%& SCHUTTE, BILL, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Kansas State 
College. 
%& SMITH, CLAUDE, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Baseball Coach, University of Mississippi. 
%& SMITH, TOWNER, Lieut., Navy. 
Track Coach, Western Michigan College. 
%& SMITH, VERNON S., Captain, Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Mississippi. 
%& SPINKS, LESLIE, Major, Army. 
Football Coach, Bates College. 
%& STAVELY, DANIEL, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Coach, University of Denver. 
% STEPHENS, JOHN O., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Austin College. 
%& STRUCK, EDWIN, Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
4 st. Football Coach, Illinois State Normal 
University. 
% VAN BIBBER, GEORGE, Lieut. {j-g.), Navy. 
Athletic Director, University of 
Connecticut. 
*%& WEAVER, DEWITT, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Centre College. 
% ZAPPETTI, FRANK, Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, Duquesne University. 
%& ZARUBICA, MLADIN, Officers Candidate, 
avy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


The first of this list appeared in the January, 1943, 





made. The man who makes the goal gets 
to shoot the free throw. Match your play- 
ers as equally as you can as to size. Count 
two points for a field goal, and one point 
for a free throw. Twenty-one points make 
agame. Stress: 1. Good free-throwing. 2. 
Rebounding. 3. Develop competitive spirit. 

Shooting drills (Diagram 3) may be 
used occasionally on nights when a coach 
wants easy work physically but definite 


concentration. The spots from which I 
want the boys to shoot are numbered 1 to 
10. If I have sixteen boys in the practice, 
I put four in each group at four back 
boards, and they shoot from all the spots. 
Their forty shots are recorded and the 
number made is tabulated. Batting aver- 
ages are figured and the boys have fun try- 
ing to better their own averages. Two 
boys recover the ball off the back board 


while the other two get ready and shoot. 
The groups go from one back board to 
the other until all four are used as indi- 
cated by A, B, C and D. 

In the drill, shown in Diagram 4, we 
work three against two and have the 
guards Gl and G2 try to take the ball 
away from the three offensive players. 
Players 1, 2, and 3 must touch the ball 

(Continued on page 42) 


Boxing in High School 


Laying the Foundation For a Successful Season 


that will follow in consecutive issues, 

I shall endeavor to anticipate and 
answer the questions and problems con- 
fronting a boxing coach. Reference will 
be aimed, in the main, to high school box- 
ing, but there is actually little difference 
in the coaching technique of high schools 
and colleges. My plan will be to stress 
only the simple fundamentals and “musts” 
essential for a successful high school boxer. 
It has always been my contention that too 
many coaches stress the complicated 
punches, series of maneuvers, and fancy 
footwork, and forget that the majority of 
bouts are won by the boy with a nice left 
jab, a straight right that has not been 
“telegraphed,” and an occasional left hook. 
I have noticed that many of the more suc- 
cessful coaches are not men who, neces- 
sarily, have had a long personal boxing 
career, but are young coaches who have 
learned the lesson that fundamentals and 
conditioning are all-important. In the suc- 
ceeding articles, pictures will illustrate the 
individual punches and techniques, but, as 
we all know, a boxing coach’s job takes 
in a great deal more than teaching the 
boys, so let us start at the very begin- 
ning of the task at hand. 


I THIS article, and the five more 


Prejudice Against Boxing Unfounded 


Unfortunately, there has been an un- 
founded prejudice against boxing in edu- 
cational institutions in many states. That 
is the first job to tackle. We all know 
football went through a similar cycle in the 
beginning, but still came out on top in 
spite of the critics. Arch Ward, Sports 
Editor of the Chicago Tribune stated just 
the other day in his column: “Critics who 
question the value of contact sports will 
be silenced forever, when the records of 
World War II have been written.” The 
army and navy have conclusively shown 
the value that they place on boxing by 
the mass-boxing programs which they 
have put into effect. I was told by the 
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By John J. Walsh 


Boxing Coach, University of Wisconsin 





G INCE the armed forces have put so 
‘F much stress on body contact — 
and since boxing has been included 
to such a great extent in all training 
e rams, we have arranged with Mr. 

sh for a series of six articles to 
appear in consecutive issues. As many 
boys will go direct from the high 
schools into service, they will have an 
advantage, if they have had high 
school xing. In this connection, 
Chief Specialist Robert J]. Antonacci’s 
article on page 26 of this issue should 
be read carefully. 





captain of a navy air corps last year at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, when our Wis- 
consin team was boxing the University of 
Virginia, that, if he were to pick sixteen 
men for his air corps, his choice would be 
the sixteen boys appearing in the ring that 
night. He placed boxing number One on 
the list of sports that best qualify a boy 
for a pilot. He stated this was due to the 
splendid co-ordination a boxer develops, 
his lightning timing and sharp reflexes, his 
physical condition, and his competitive 
desire to win at all times. 

If, therefore, you still have a member 
of your school board who is not patriotic 
enough to see the value to our country of 
boys trained in boxing and other such 
contact sports, and who uses the excuse 
that boxing is dangerous, quote him the 
following: “Boxing was placed seventh 
on the list of sports as to the number of 
injuries incurred per participant, in two 
separate surveys.” 

Both these surveys were made by physi- 
cal education students, while working on 
their respective theses for their PH.D. 
degrees, and were entirely independent of 
each other. Both were very extensive sur- 
veys. Actually, basketball and baseball 
had larger injury lists than boxing, and 
certainly, your school board member does 
not consider these two sports dangerous; 
hence, his arguments are futile if he per- 
sists in stating boxing is a dangerous sport. 

In light of the preceding arguments you 
have been given the “Go-Ahead” signal to 


put boxing in your athletic curriculum, so 
now it is up to you as the coach to prove 
the validity of your statements. This is 
simple enough if the proper care and pre- 
cautions are taken, and good old common 
sense prevails throughout your entire box- 
ing program. 


The Need of Proper Equipment 


Proper equipment is a “must” in any 
boxing program. You would not send a 
boy onto the football field without proper 
pads or a headgear, yet I have seen high 
school boxers use worn-out gloves, a make- 
shift mat with no canvas cover, and the 
boys have not been provided with alumi- 
num cups. Such methods are absolute 
“false economy,” and should not be tol- 
erated. In comparison with other sports, 
boxing is very cheap to conduct, and very 
profitable on the ledger. After the ini- 
tial outlay of purchasing the ring, punch- 
ing bags and gloves, the upkeep is mini- 
mum. Many high schools in the states 
of Louisiana, Washington, Virginia and 
Wisconsin, are now showing a bigger 
profit from boxing than from any other 
sport. 

Most state high school programs follow 
the rules and regulations laid down by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Boxing Committee for colleges. These 
rules have been very carefully drawn up, 
and I suggest that all coaches familiarize 
themselves with the contents of the rule 
book and the regulations. A ring is re- 
quired with the padding extended over 
the edge for added protection. All turn- 
buckles must be padded, and the ropes 
wrapped with flannel or gauze. The mat 
should be at least two inches thick with 
a tight canvas cover on top. All dual 
meets must be fought in a regulation ring. 
We might suggest that a good principle 
for a coach to follow is not to let the boys 
even spar unless they are inside of the ring 
proper. Remember, accidents are caused 
only by laxness and carelessness! Alumi- 
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num cups should be worn at all times that 
the boys are boxing. Boxing shoes are 
very helpful, but at least for practice 
sessions, a light-weight tennis shoe may be 
worn. Hand bandages should be worn at 
all times. (In a later article proper ban- 
daging of the hands will be illustrated). 
Regular gauze of two-inch width is sug- 
gested for actual bouts, but regular ankle 
wrapping or some such material is suffi- 
cient for practice sessions. 

Rubber mouthpieces are another “must” 
that cannot be left out of your equipment. 
They may be purchased for approximately 
seventy-five cents and you will find the 
investment a wise one, rather than paying 
for chipped teeth. The mouthpiece will 
practically eliminate all teeth injuries. If 
one of the members of the school board “ay 
happens to be a dentist, it may be possible : ™ 1 00% SA F a 
0 oe regular mouthpiece made from ™ The felt in JIM-FLEX mats is genuine layer felt made by 


an actual impression, which is the most the safe platen process. It is guaranteed 100% safe from 
desirable broken steel needles. 


In the purchase of boxing gloves, again BE GUIDED BY USERS 


, ’ NATIONAL mats enjoy NATION-WIDE acceptance and use. You will 
I suggest beware of “false economy.” Pur- find a school near you using JIM-FLEX mats in our list of prominent 


chase a good glove in the beginning and }. " users. These schools know and enjoy JIM-FLEX Quality. 
you will find it actually cheaper in the . 
end. A cheap glove bunches up, and does ae ; 7 aa 
not give the proper protection to the boy at & ADVISORY COM. 
who is hit. Keep working the padding | a | MITTEE FOR THE 
back over the knuckles at all times, and , CONSTRUC.- 
the leather should be greased with John J. Walsh eae Sy ia 
vaseline at least twice a week. Boxing Wisconsin Boxing Coach ; 
gloves always should be hung up to dry 
after being used and should never be al- The NATIONAL PORTABLE BOXING 
lowed to touch the floor. The grease will RING is especially desirable, as it is 
. : : so easily set up and dismantled. Two 
pick up the dirt, and when Tubbed against boys can set up this ring in less than 
the skin, may cause an infection. Be- five minutes. 
cf oss inetion the rng ore || ogaatycnatcedconoms othe 
~ Pe om = , , requirements of the Amateur Athletic 
Wisconsin high schools we use a 12-ounce Union and National Collegiate Athletic 
glove up through the 132-pound class, and Association. A stout and serviceable 
a 14-ounce from that class up. For train- ring—hundreds in use. 
wok emi dahpll devs has Hees cours ae 
a the ¢ 5 Ge ee ee ee CAN PAY FOR THIS EQUIP. 
made for high schools and colleges which MENT FROM THE RECEIPTS OF 
places more padding over the hitting sur- YOUR CONTESTS —SEND FOR 
face, and has a web between the thumb CATALOG. 
and the forefinger. Since this new glove 
has been used, face or eye cuts have been NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CoO. 
oractics f : c 7 
amir, ews ey _ spe ya Piette = tedtsendens - tilly Shelia RINGS PRICED 
, ry inirequent. Ihe gloves used for 364-370 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DULAC, WIS. AS LOW AS $65.00 
interscholastic bouts should not be used 
for practice sessions, and should be com- 
paratively new at all times. | 
The manual training teacher at your | 
school usually has some good ideas as to RULE BOOKS 
how to rig up a few sand bags and a couple 
of punching bag stands. A few strips of Rule books in all sports may be secured of A. S. Barnes 
rope off the clothesline are sufficient for and Company. 
your jumping ropes. If you have had a 
prosperous season, ropes with handles may The football, basketball and track rules publications of the 
be purchased. National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
With the proper equipment, as stated tions are supplied direct from the National Federation Office 
above, and with your boys eager to learn, 
you can now commence to do the job of 
eee for which you were employed. 
hat means, Real Conditioning, and the F 
Fundamentals of Boxing. A discussion of A. S. BARNES & CO. 
these points will begin with the next article 67 West 44th St., New York City 
in the October issue. 
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The most valuable physical 


asset and best protection 


of our fighting sons 


HE MOST valuable “‘Human 

Machine” in any mecha- 

nized army today is the boy 

who can do a maximum of 

damage to the enemy with a mini- 
mum of damage to himself. 

The agile boy who can flop to the 
ground—then leap to his feet and 
charge ahead, all in a flash— 

The boy whose agility makes him 
just a fraction of a second faster at 
ducking into a foxhole, or a trench, 
under a sudden machine gun burst 
or a bomb— 

The boy whose skill and agility 
give him a split-second advantage 
with a bayonet thrust, a knife slash 
or a hand grenade— 

The boy who sees, decides and 
acts just a shade faster—on land, 
on sea, or in the air— 

These are the boys who are the 
best fighters—who are able to take 
care of themselves anywhere—and 
whose chances of coming back intact 
are 100% better than those who do 
not have these skills and agilities. 

Actual physical fitness records of 
this war prove that the boys whose 
basic military training and basic 
calisthenics are supplemented by 
baseball, tennis, boxing, football, 
basketball, track, judo, etc., develop 


skills and agilities that make them 
the. best fighting men in the world. 


And our American boys must de- 
veiop these skills and agilities in 
school, in college, on our sand lots 
and play fields, in training camps 
and behind the lines, if they are to 
be physically fit to meet the fanati- 
cally conditioned fighting men of 
our enemies. 


No machines of this highly mech- 
anized war are so essential to our 
success as these fine “Human Ma- 
chines” that carry the hopes of 
America’s freedom into the front 
lines of battle. 

Could anything be more impor 
tant than the equipment that is 
necessary to give them this price- 
less physical training?—to develop 
not only the strength and endur- 
ance, but the skills and agilities they 
must have to outfight enemies who 
have been trained for war since 
childhood? 


> * * * 


So far as the materials made avail- 
able to us, and facilities not en- 
gaged in war production permit, 
we will continue to supply equip- 
ment for the sports that help to 
make American fighting men the 
most efficient “Human Fighting 
Machines” in the war. 








naf’s the Old Spirit! 


ORDER FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT NOW! 


there will be football this fall. Many universities, 
olleges, high schools and grade schools, and plenty 
hdlotteams, willkeepthis greatAmericansportgoing. 
d there will be genuine Wilson Football Equipment 
able, too. Footbalis, helmets, protective equip- 

apparel and accessories—all stamped with 
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Preparing For Personal Combat 
Training 


By Robert J]. Antonacci, Chief Specialist U.S.N.R. 
Director of Personal Combat Training, Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


HERE should be no reason to won- 

der at the eagerness of the Amer- 

ican youth of today to learn per- 

sonal combat tactics. It is a natural result 

of all the present emphasis given to the in- 

dividual’s personal physical fitness to 
enter the services of his country. 

That the American youth has not been 
prepared sufficiently to serve his country 
has been shown before. My own ex- 
perience in training tens of thousands 
of recruits in personal combat tactics, has 
demonstrated the fact that the average 
participant in the class lacks the necessary 
qualities needed to withstand the physical 
and mental strain of combat warfare train- 
ing. Information about the amount of 
previous training or experience 12,330 re- 
cruits have had in physical contact work 
was secured by means of actual demon- 
stration and observation, verbal question- 
ing, and in part by questionnaire at the 
time of their first physical training session. 
Approximately 82 per cent of the men 
were between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty; 13 per cent between twenty-one 
and twenty-seven, and 5 per cent from 
twenty-nine to forty-nine. 

Out of this total 67 per cent stated 
that they had received no previous train- 
ing in body contact activity such as foot- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, soccer, or hockey. 
Only 33 per cent had had some form of 
body contact training, the number hav- 
ing football experience ranking first, 
wrestling and boxing running close 
seconds, soccer and hockey ranking low 
thirds. “ 

This data definitely uncovered an urgent 
need for physical training programs em- 
phasizing body contact type of activities. 

The following data was compiled in 
tumbling demonstrations. From 9810 par- 
ticipants checked the following results 
were reported: 5220 or 53 per cent exe- 
cuted a simple running forward roll; 
6750 or 69 per cent did not have previous 
instruction; 1080 or 16 per cent of those 
having no instructions were able to exe- 
cute simple running forward rolls without 
instruction; 3750 or 38 per cent were able 
to execute a running dive to a forward 
roll. 

The relative bility with which the re- 
cruits were able to perform a simple run- 
ning forward roll, which is necessary in 
order to know how to fall to the deck, 
shows the types of activity the average 
man failed to receive before entering the 
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service. It can be easily seen that many 
of the recruits have not been given the 
type of physical training that has a carry- 
over value to body-combat training. 

Not only is the average recruit deficient 
in a knowledge of body-combat techniques, 
but he possesses mental attitudes that 
hamper his absorption of the physical 
techniques of body contact activity. Most 
recruits are fearful of the term jiu jitsu. 
They have a feeling of inferiority when 
attempting to learn various principles of 
hand-to-hand combat. It is a simple 
matter, however, to explain how the 
Japanese have built up a mystic concep- 
tion of the word. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that, had 
these men engaged in body-contact type 
of play and more vigorous activities prior 
to entering the service, they would have 
been better prepared physically and men- 
tally to meet the body shocks and mental 
strain of military training. The goal is 
not to make the participant an expert 





N his article “Conditioning for Per- 

sonal Combat,” Chief Specialist 
R. J. Antonacci points out the need for 
more activities of the personal contact 
variety and also presents an intelligent 
approach to the problem of mass in- 
struct#fiiy, hand-to-hand or personal 
com ; 
Mr. Antonacci contacts approxi- 
mately 1,300 men per day, has an un- 
usually fine background of training and 
practical experience for his words of 
information and advice. He has been 
an amateur in Chicago C.Y.O. circles, 
a championship tumbler and gymnast 
while at Lindbloom High School in 
Chicago, a football player there, a 
wrestling star at Indiana University, 
a graduate student at the University 
of Michigan, and an early trainee at 
the Navy Physical Instructors’ School 
at Norfolk before Pearl Harbor. 

Hand-to-hand or personal combat 
activities are an important phase of the 
program of physical training provided 
for recruits in training at this Station. 
Tumbling, boxing, and wrestling are 
necessary items of training and experi- 
ence which speed up and improve the 
learning of hand-to-hand and personal 
combat skills. Chief Antonacci has 
made a fine contribution with his work 
in all phases of the comprehensive pro- 
gram of this Station. 


ALDEN W. THOMPSON, 

Lieutenant Commander US. 
N.R., officer in charge of Physical 
Training and Recreation, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 





boxer, wrestler, football player, or tumbler, 
but rather to give each participant the 
experience of all possible types of body- 
contact activities. He will then be more 
ready to absorb the most brutal body 
shock and still be able to adjust his mental 
reaction. He, thus, is better equipped with 
the necessary mental poise and stamina 
needed to become adept in personal 
combat. 


Physical and Mental Conditioning of 
Participants for Personal Combat 


It is amazing to find that many of the 
recruits in hand-to-hand combat training 
classes do possess a well developed 
physical body, but do not have a mature 
mental attitude. They may lack confi- 
dence in their ability to excel physically; 
they may have a fear of falling or of 
receiving body shocks. They may fear even 
the word jiu jitsu. A person who is not 
in the right state of mind cannot react 
satisfactorily in difficult situations, even 
when in an adequate physical condition. 
There is no co-ordination of mind and 
body. 

Every coach at one time or another ex- 
periences the same situation on the playing 
field. An athlete who possesses the quali- 
ties necessary to become a great athlete 
may lack the confidence in himself that 
will help take him to the top. In such 
cases the coach attempts to bring out his 
mental potentialities and to eliminate un- 
expressed fears. Examples similar to the 
above occur daily to participants on their 
first few conditioning classes in personal 
combat. ‘They either fear the word jiu 
jitsu, fear to absorb body shocks, fear 
to box, wrestle or tumble, fear that they 
lack certain physical qualities necessary 
to meet the enemy successfully—all seem- 
ingly without realization that they possess 
undeveloped potentialities. 

The instructor should make an effort to 
break the participant’s fear of jiu jitsu 
and other hand-to-hand fighting methods 
before presenting him with the solid Amer- 
ican vigorous activities. The average 
American has not the least idea of what 
this activity consists, or to what extent 
it is being used. He may have a vague 
or mystic knowledge of the subject. The 
enemy has probably done more with the 
term jiu jitsu to build their reputation 
than anything else. There are few people 
who have not had a profound respect 
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for Japanese jiu jitsu. This was very evi- 
dent among thousands of young men who 
actually displayed a fear of the art. As 
for jiu jitsu, it is simply a term, and a good 
one, for promoting the supposedly ancient 
Japanese method of hand-to-hand warfare. 
When we analyze this mayhem, we find 
no indication that it is actually as valuable 
as our American methods of contact war- 
fare. 

The instructor should point out that 
in the Olympic Games the enemy has 
proven inferior to the American in wres- 
tling and boxing; that the American way 
of living offers the individual more op- 
portunities of engaging in various forms 
of activities; that from these activities 
the participants acquire helpful techniques 
and skills needed for a healthy mind and 
body. 

There are several methods of condi- 
tioning non-experienced individuals to 
break the fear of body-contact activity. 
These methods can either be of a long or 
short process depending upon the number 
of men available for training and the pro- 
gram arranged. Because of the speeded- 
up programs under war-time conditions, it 
is necessary to conduct many activities on 
a mass basis. Thus the shortest and most 
effective method should be adopted during 
periods of stress. The program should be 
arranged to meet the masses and not a 
selected group. 

There follows a series of suggestions 
relative to the activities that can be used 
successfully to familiarize the individual 
with physical contact. These, of course, 
should be adjusted by the instructor to 
his particular situation. 


Football, Boxing and Wrestling, 
Physical-Contact Activities 


Football: If the equipment and facili- 
ties warrant the practice of this activity 
on a mass basis, it should be presented 
by all means to every possible participant. 
It was actually demonstrated during cer- 
tain contact drills that the men who had 
played high school or college football 
showed the better reaction both physically 
and mentally. These men could take 
heavy body punishment or shock without 
losing the ability to think out the situa- 
tion. They recognized that to fall or be 
thrown to the deck did not mean that they 
were unable to continue. Their mental 
functioning was still up to par. 

Boxing: Every physical program today 
should include some boxing. This is the 
one activity that allows the performer to 
judge his ability and power in throwing a 
punch and in taking a punch. If the per- 
former realizes he cannot take a punch, he 
discovers better methods of defense, if he 
realizes he is capable of throwing ef- 
fective blows, he discovers better methods 
of offense. Extensive equipment is not 
necessary. Instruction methods should be 
altered to provide the best possible train- 
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ing under the circumstances. Any sound 
instructions given to the individual will 
mean that he is that much better equipped 
to protect himself. The participants should 
be instructed to follow every move the in- 
structor makes during the demonstration 
and drills. 

Wrestling: This activity is certainly a 
“must” in the physical curriculum of to- 
day. It also does not require any highly 
technical equipment. It may easily be pre- 
sented on a mass basis. This is the one 
activity that presents the opportunity of a 
man-to-man struggle for supremacy after 
actual contact and interlocking with the 
other’s body. The performer soon dis- 
covers methods of using leverage and pres- 
sure on a human body. Under strict su- 
pervision, wrestling may be practiced on 
a grass turf very successfully. 


Contrast of Three Mentioned 
Contact Sports 


No attempt is made here to discuss 
all the advantages derived from the three 
mentioned body-contact activities, for to 
do so would only involve much repetition 
of material which already has been printed 
in the past issues. An attempt, how- 
ever, is made to contrast these three 
activities. It is noticed that each sport 
has respective advantages, that if all are 
practiced the individuals will be able to 
absorb the rigorous training needed for 
personal combat. 


Condition Men Progressively for 
Contact Activity 


Football, boxing and wrestling should 
be presented only after the participants 
have experienced a form of conditioning 
that will enable the men to absorb the 
shocks and jars prevailing in participation 
in these body-contact activities. Road 
work and vigorous calisthenics will do 
much to prepare them. Unnecessary early 
jars and.shocks should be prevented. This 
is one sure way to discourage a beginner. 
Every type of participant must be reached 
whether he be the skilled or the unskilled 
performer. The performer who has pre- 
viously engaged in little or no form of 
rigorous training should be given a pro- 
gressive conditioning program that will 
provide the necessary confidence and skills 
to engage in more vigorous forms of 
activity. 

Let us assume you have a group of 120 
students of average high school or college 
age. Of this group, probably 33 per cent 
will have had previous contact activity, 
and about 8 per cent of these will have had 
experience and extensive training either in 
football, boxing or wrestling. In the 67 per 
cent who have had no previous training in 
vigorous activity (and among some of the 
33 per cent group), you will find in- 
dividuals who are skeptical of their 
abilities or potentialities. The instructor 
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should then concentrate his program with 
this thought in mind, to prepare and pre- 
sent a progressive training program that 
will enable the participant to develop the 
mental and physical skills that are neces- 
sary for him to engage in the most violent 
type of hand-to-hand combat. 

Mass instructions in vigorous exercises, 
boxing, wrestling, tumbling, and various 
methods of contact activity may be pre- 
sented effectively by a competent in- 
structor. 

This outline is not intended to be a com- 
plete conditioning program, but rather it 
intends to show the urgent need of activi- 
ties of a specific nature. The instructor 





Legend of Illustrations on the Opposite Page 


The illustrations in this article are Official 
United States Navy Photographs. 


Illustration 1—Lowered to a one-half push- 
up, holding position for ten counts. Should 
be performed sometime during the push-up 
exercise. 


Illustration 2—The Wrestler’s Bridge im- 
proves the individual’s body- cmpine ec neck 
region. From same position have 
two steps to the right (left) followed by by hold. 
ing the last bridge ten—fifteen counts. 

PR ag gree 3 — The-Two-Man-Straddle- 

Hes de very effective for improving the 
’s grip which is of most importance 
Gr aae ore, Have the men hold this 
position for five—ten counts. 

Illustration 4—Dive-Over-Obstacle-to-For- 
ward-Roll is presented only after the men 
show improvement in the preliminary tumble 
instructions. 

moeenton, 5~-Techlin ye eg ner 

squad at right practices 
the body block to sideward roll and back on 
feet, while the squad at the left executes the 
tackle. Men are actice tackling only 
after receivi ae eotine instructions. This 
is the first of vigorous body contact. 
This routine may lead up to the combination 
of one man blocking first open and imme- 
diately going for r second dummy with a 
tackle. 

Illustration 6 shows pos:tions of attack 
during wrestling drills. The pair at the left 
demonstrates the attack from a body-erect 
— The on on the left deflects the 
a and Ginehady wi a ‘ha Beep. 

ately ‘or the p 
‘Tien oiie til Ut contar Sambaiisates tee Geack 
with the head advance. The man on the 
left uses his hand to deflect the head of his 
opponent and attempts a leg drop or side 
sweep. Forward headlocks are effective from 
this position. The men at the right demon- 
strate the attack with the arms advancing. 
The man on the left is about to attempt an 
arm drag. - 

Illustration 7 shows the section of a group 
in mass wrestling. Instructions such as in 

id be on a mass bas's. 
Allow beginners to wrestle three minutes, 
working up to the regulation period of nine 
minutes. 


body development. Homemade 
be erected according to the size and weight 
of the men. 





should add any worth-while activities that 
will have a definite carry-over value to the 
main subject. 


SUGGESTED PROGRESSIVE 
SKILLS 


The following list of skills are suggested 
in their progressive order. Periods per 
week depend upon the instructor, al- 
though three periods a week are suffi- 
cient. 


First Instruction Period 


A. Clarification of jiu jitsu and other 
enemy hand-to-hand fighting tactics 
which are greatly overrated. 

B. Gain confidence of your pupils. Pre- 
sent them with a well-organized program 
that has all the features of the vigorous 
American activities. (Know this material 
before presenting.) 

C. Mention that the Olympic Games 
have proven the Americans’ superiority 
in combative sports. (An indication of 
better activities than other countries.) 

D. Mention that the American way of 
living offers the individual more oppor- 
tunities to participate in various forms 
of activity; that from these activities the 
participant acquires the techniques and 
skills which are necessary to a healthy 
mind and body. 

E. Point out vital areas of the body. 

F. Light warm-up exercises: Work the 
class to a point of near perspiration. 

G. End the period with short jogs and 
road work. (Outdoors.) 


Second Instruction Period 


A. Warm-up exercises gradually 
speeded up: Work to a point of near per- 
spiration. (2-3 minutes). 

B. More vigorous form of exercises: 
(10-15 minutes). One—hand wrestling, 
neck-and-neck wrestling, football shoulder 
block (one man pretending to resist), 
wrestlers’ bridge, duck walk forward and 
backwards, kangaroo hop (forward, side- 
ward, and backward), seal clap, rocker, 
bicycle, push-ups, body-levers, one-hand 
push-ups, Russian, lay-on-back-and-leg- 
lifts. End with a speeded grass drill made 
up of falling on stomachs, on backs, knees, 
right and left sides, stand up and double 
time, head stand, etc. It is suggested that 
in between certain exercises a period of 
deep breathing should be given. Present 
the class with as many of the above exer- 
cises as are needed for a deep perspira- 
tion, working every available muscle of 
the body. Keep up a constant line of chat- 
ter during the exercises. To relieve bore- 
dom, instructor should present a change 
of exercise daily. Add your own versions 
when possible. 

C. Tumbling instructions: Demon- 
strate methods of falling and recover; 
position of arms, legs and relaxation of 
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Illustration 9—Simple standing forward 
rolls are executed, leading up to running for- 
ward rolls and standing backward rolls. 


Illustration 10—An effective attack from a 
wrestlers position is the “far leg and far arm.” 


the body. Execute series of standing for- 
ward, backward, and sideward rolls. 
D. End class as in previous lesson. 


Third Instruction Period 


A. Light warm-up exercises. 

B. More vigorous calisthenics. 

C. Continuation of tumbling instruc- 
tion: execute standing forward, sideward 
and backward rolls; practice from a run- 
ning start and execute a series of each; 
short-dive with series of forward rolls; 
long-dive with a series of forward rolls; 
dive over obstacle (rolled mats, dummies 
or person) with series of forward rolls, 
gradually adding to length of dive. Re- 
peat as many times as necessary. Remind 
students constantly of the correct methods 
of execution. 

D. End as in previous lesson. 


Fourth Instruction Period 


A. As in previous lesson. 

B. As in previous lesson. 

C. Blocking and tackling sea bag dum- 
mies: execute a fast series of forward 
rolls: demonstrate correct methods of 
blocking dummies, demonstrate correct 
methods of tackling dummies, allowing 
participants to practice the blocks and 
tackles in slow motion, gradually working 
into the fast vicious blocks and tackles. 

D. As in previous lesson. (Road Work 
and Short Jogs.) 

Large wrestling mats are recommended 
for this event. Further caution may be 
taken by placing small tumbling mats 
under the dummies. 

The instructor should emphasize and 
demonstrate methods of falling and re- 
cover, after the contact of hitting the 
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The man on the left is about to drive forward 
with the chest region, pulling the far leg and 
arm of his opponent inward. 


Illustration 11—For the cargo net climb- 
ing, nets may be set up wherever trees may 


dummy is made. Speed process by hav- 
ing four or more columns participate si- 
multaneously. 


Fifth Instruction Period 


A. As in previous lesson. 

B. As in previous lesson. Start pre- 
senting the exercises with more vigor and 
accuracy. 

€. Combination blocking and tackling 
sea bag dummies: Start with blocking 
and tackling; set up two dummies to a 
column, allowing each man to block first 
dummy, recover, and tackle second 
dummy. Repeat several times. In- 
structor should warn pupils, when second 
dummy is to their right, that they should 
block the first dummy with a left-side 
block and vice versa. Emphasize the in- 
struction that pupils should never turn 
their backs to a second opponent. 

D. End class with wind sprints. 

The participants should begin to show 
definite improvement toward the vigorous 
activity. Their minds should be able 
to recognize certain qualities of body 
shocks. ‘ 


Sixth Instruction Period 


A. As in previous lesson. 

B. As in previous lesson. 

C. As in previous lesson, concentrat- 
ing on speed, accuracy and force of block- 
ing and tackling. 

D. End class by forming two equal 
circles; distribute an even amount of dum- 
mies on hand to each, with viciousness re- 
lay dummies to mid-section of the man 
next to you, first to the right and then to 
the left. Dummies may weigh from forty 
to sixty pounds. 


warrant it. This event is most effective for 
overcoming altitude fear and for developing 
grip, arms, legs and stretching of the upper 
body region. These illustrations may suggest 
other similar events that may be planned by 
the instructor. 


Seventh Instruction Period 


A. Speeded-up exercises ending with 
a grass drill (5 minutes). 

B. Fast series of forward rolls, back- 
ward rolls, dive to forward roll, dive over 
obstacle to forward roll, blocking dummy, 
tackling dummy, combination block and 
tackle dummy, sea bag dummy relay; end 
with wind sprints. 

The following instructions are given in 
as many periods as it is deemed necessary 
by the instructor. 

Notice that the preceding instructions 
have included little if amy body contact 
activity with another individual. It may 
be accurately stated at this time that the 
individual’s mind and body are now fun- 
damentally and basically ready for the 
second phase of personal combat condi- 
tioning—the actual feel of either working 
against or with another individual. 

The beginners are presented with the 
second phase, only after they experience 
the basic fundamentals of the first phase 

There are several ways that a person can 
experience the body contact activity with 
another individual, namely through box- 
ing, wrestling, football, soccer and hockey. 
The indoor (optional outdoor) activity 
will be discussed in this particular outline. 


WRESTLING SKILLS TO BE 
TAUGHT AND PRACTICED 


1. Standing Position 


A. Balance of body (stance) timing, 
parrying and dodging, pressure points. 

B. Take-downs: Concentrate and 
demonstrate attack of opponent’s hands, 
arms, head, and legs; when te attack with 
arm drags and their variations; when to 
attack the head region with front and 
rear headlocks, or to use hand as a de- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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So You’re Going to Coach 


By J. Earl Schlupp 


Recreational Director Remington Arms Plant, Denver 


HE month was November, the year 

was 1936. It was fourth down, 

Burlington’s ball on their own two- 
yard line, eighteen yards to go, score— 
opponents 6, Burlington 0 in the second 
quarter. There could be no other play 
now, but a punt; the opponents knew it, 
the crowd knew it, even the coach’s wife 
knew it. 

Already the cheer leaders were leading 
the “Block that kick, block that kick,” 
chant. Everybody knew it had to be a 
kick, all except the sophomore quarter- 
back, who called a fake punt. For seconds 
during the execution of the fake it looked 
like a blocked kick, but suddenly, appar- 
ently from nowhere, the left half appeared 
out in the open with two ends concentrat- 
ing on the opposing safety. You guessed 
it, the runner went all the way and there 
ended a string of fourteen consecutive de- 
feats for Burlington, a Class B Eastern 
Colorado school. 

The winning streak continued through 
the next season and ended with a 13-7 de- 
feat in the Colorado state championship 
game. Those boys since that November 
1936 game have not lost a Class B game in 
Colorado except to the final state cham- 
pion, and in 1940 annexed their first title, 
dropping it in 1941 in the final state cham- 
pionship game. 

This six-year record included victories 
over many of Colorado’s Class A teams, as 
well as Western Kansas teams. However, 
it is not the purpose of this article to de- 
tail the performance of these teams, but 
the play described above marked the be- 
ginning of a new physical education pro- 
gram in Burlington. 

If you are a college coach with a wealth 
of material, or if you are a high school 
coach who consistently wins with what you 
can do from September through Novem- 
ber, then this article may be superfluous. 
But, if you are one of those fellows who is 
employed to teach five subjects in a seven- 
period day, have one period in study hall, 
and one period three times a week for a 
boys’ physical education program, then 
this article may prove of some value to 
you. Perhaps it may help some of the 
principals or superintendents in a small 
school who find that, in the present war 
effort, they have no coach or physical edu- 
cation teacher and must carry on. 

Back to the physical education program 
and the aforementioned play. Like light- 
ning illuminating a darkened area, that 
play crystallized in my mind the meaning 
of a “child-centered program” in sports 
and physical education. That boy thought 
only of what his team could do and not 
what the football of the situation de- 
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manded. Why not then develop a pro- 
gram which includes skills of the game, but 
leaves out the taboos and caution of the 
“bread-and-butter” coach. 

In this physical education set-up for 
brevity here, let us dispense with a dis- 
cussion. of health values, objectives and 
aims, and show how the program operates. 
Here is the structure of the program, as 
it was successfully operated. 





| 8 gt > ee the years 1934-41, J. Earl 
Schlupp coached at Burlington, 
Colorado, High School. Later he 
transferred to Englewood High School, 
and a year ago became recreational 
director at the Denver Remington 
Arms plant. So impressed was his 
former superintendent at Burlington, 
William McKinley, with the successful 
system which had been inaugurated 
that he asked Mr. Schlupp to describe 
the methods he used. Superintendent 
McKinley, thinking that the sugges- 
tions made by his former coach might 
aid other administrators and coaches, 
sent the article to us for publication. 
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The important skills of football were 
broken up into fun skills and drudgery 
skills. Fun skills were passing, catching, 
kicking, lateral passing and centering the 
ball. Drudgery skills were blocking and 
tackling. These require equipment which 
is prohibitive, even in peace time, because 
of cost and time in the program. Even 
the most dyed-in-the-wool fundamentalist, 
the-two-downs-and-pass-or-punt -on- third 
coach will admit that blocking and tack- 
ling can be taught with much more facility 
when a boy has a grasp of the purpose of 
the game. 

Let us assume thirty boys report for 
physical education, properly attired in 
your standard of dress—say shorts and 
gym shoes or at least a change of clothes. 
In the fall the program will center around 
football. Divide the boys into three 
groups of equal numbers. Use three foot- 
balls, one for each group. One group be- 
comes a punting group, one group a kick- 
off or place-kick group without the posts, 
and the third group is one which has a 
center over the ball, a passer behind the 
center and one end with the remainder of 
the boys lined up behind the end. 

Let us take the operation of each group 
separately here. The punting group di- 
vides and lines up about thirty yards 
apart, depending on ability. Appoint a 
permanent captain for this group, whose 
duty it is, each day of physical education, 
to secure the football and go to the spot 
on the field for this punting; when a sec- 
ond boy gets out, he can start punting. 
Here teach the orthodox one-two step and 
kick, curtail three-step kicking, and en- 
courage spiral punting. Here a boy learns 
to punt and to catch a punt. 

As shown in Diagram 1, Group I, X1 
punts; X4, X5, or X6 catches. X4 punts 
back; X1, X2, or X3 catches. X2 punts 
back, X4, X5, or X6 catches. X5 kicks 
back, ete. 

Group II, which is the kick-off group 
goes to another area of the field, the cap- 
tain secures the ball and reports to the 
area and here he starts when four are in 
the group—two on the 30-yard line, and 
two on the goal. One holds the ball, one 
kicks it, and the other side returns with 
the same set-up, one hold, one kick. When 
more boys get in they balance sides and 
line up. Here a boy rotates from holding 
to kicking and catching a return ball, 
kicked end over end. 

As shown in Diagram 1, Group II, the 
center pass and catch group, X1 centers to 
X2 who passes to X3. X3 returns the ball 
to X6 who becomes the center; XI be- 
comes the passer; X2 lines up behind X5; 
X3 lines up at the spot where X6 was lo- 
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his weight is well distributed on the balls of both 
feet. he left heel is slightly raised off the ground 
while the right is raised a few inches. The distance 
between the two feet varies. with the individual 
lineman, but it generally runs between eighteen and 
twenty-four inches. 


Illustration 2 shows the position of the feet of an 
offensive lineman pulling out of the line for inter- 
ference. He has practically pivoted on the heel of his 
tight foot, although he has gained a little ground. 
Notice the right foot pointing straight in the direc- 
i = is going and the drive off the ball of his 
left foot. 


In Illustration 3, note the position of the feet of 
an offensive lineman on his second step after he has 
pulled out of the line. Notice how his left foot is 
pointing straight in the direction he is going and 
the drive off of the toes of his right foot. (Inci- 
dentally a strain on a shoe.) 

he position of the feet of two offensive linemen 
is shown in Illustration 4 when they are lined up 
side by side on the line of scrimmage. Notice that 
they both have their zight feet back. 


In Illustration 5, the position of the feet of two 
linemen is shown when one of the offensive linemen 
is pulling out to the left for interference. The of- 
fensive lineman remaining in the line has charged 
forward with his right foot, in order to give room 
for the lineman pulling out of the line; thus he 
will not be driven too far back. Notice the feet of 
the lineman pulling out. He has pivoted and has 
stepped back about four inches with his left foot, 
but he has gained a little ground to his left; his foot 
is pointing in the direction he is going. He also is 
driving off the ball of his right foot. 


Illustration 6 shows the position of the feet of a 
defensive lineman who is using a four-point stance. 
He is driving off of the toes of both feet. (Another 
terrific strain on a football shoe). 


In Illustration 7, the position of the feet of a 

defensive lineman who has submarined is shown. 

He has charged forward off of the toes of both feet 

Ill i 1, the position of the feet of a and is about to spring up. : : f z : 
lineman in his offensive stance. The toe of his : : _ line with the heel of his left foot. His weight is 
right foot is in line with the heel of his left The position of the feet of an offensive center is well distributed on the balls of both feet. Care 
foot. His toes are pointing straight ahead and illustrated in 8. The toe of his right foot is in should be taken that his feet are not too far apart. 


GOOD LINE PLAY DEMANDS GOOD FOOTWORK 
GOOD FOOTWORK REQUIRES GOOD SHOES 





This is a repeat of our footwork series of _ still available at the address below. 
last year, the illustrations and captions of Our line of football shoes now in stock 
which were prepared by coach specialists. include the following: P, PX, R, RX, H, 
Reprints of the nine series, on football, HX and 89. 
basketball, boxing, baseball and golf are For full particulars write: 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University 
California 


These are excerpts from three of the 
many similar letters which were received 
in response to the reading of Progressive 
Basketball. 

“I believe this book is the most clearly 
written of any in the field. The offense 
is applicable to any high school offense 
and is thoroughly explained and di- 
agrammed; the defense is treated like- 
wise. If a basketball coach were to have 
but ONE book, this should be it. It is 
complete, concise and not overdone.” 

Joe Hurton, Basketball Coach, 
Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“I have read your book on basketball 
and can sincerely say it is the finest book 
on this subject I have read. I am confi- 
dent it will help both old and young 
coaches alike to improve their technique 
of coaching this great American game.” 

GeorceE Barsi, Director of Basketball. 

University of Santa Clara, 

Santa Clara, Calif. 


“Your Progressive Basketball is the 
finest book I have seen on the subject. 
The chapter on Coaching Philosophies 
is a masterpiece. That chapter should 
make any coach proud of the coaching 
profession. It offers much food for 
thought and is a definite help in checking 
up on one’s own philosophy. The chap- 
ter on Teaching Methods is a close sec- 
ond. The entire book is well organized 
and the diagrams are exceptionally good.” 

PAUL MARSCHALK, 
Pierre High School, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Everett S. Dean 
Stanford University 
CALIFORNIA 
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cated and the rotation continues. When 
X3 goes to the end again, he starts at the 
opposite left end position. 

In group III the captain secures the 
ball and goes to the area on the field and 
waits for two more boys to report. He 
may start with three. One becomes cen- 
ter, one the passer and one the end. The 
center snaps the ball on a high signal, the 
end goes down and cuts across, the passer 
tries to hit him at fifteen yards. The 
center now becomes the passer, the passer 
the end and the end becomes center. 
Other boys reporting line up behind the 
end. When the original end gets through 
the centering and passing and back to end 
again, he lines up at the opposite end and 
in this way catches a ball first over his 
left shoulder and the next time over the 
right shoulder. 

In the kick-off group, shown in Diagram 
1, Group III, XI holds the ball, X2 kicks. 
Anybody in line-2 catches the ball. X4 
holds the ball, X5 kicks back. Anybody 
in line-1 catches. X2 holds the ball for 
X3 who kicks next, and the rotation fol- 
lows until all have kicked, held the ball, 
etc. : 

Assuming all three groups are set and 
functioning, you as coach can spend time 
in each group helping with stance, steps, 
centering, or in general setting up and 
maintaining fundamentally sound execu- 
tion. After five minutes, blow a whistle 
and on the whistle the ball in each group 
must be turned over to the captain of that 
group, who freezes it at that spot. The 
other boys rotate to the group to their 
right, that is, the punters go to the cap- 
tain of the centering, passing and end 
group; the centering, passing and end 
group goes to the kick-off captain; and 
the kick-off group goes to the punting 
captain. After each captain starts the new 
group he moves up to his own group, and 
after five minutes, on the whistle the 
groups rotate again. It takes fifteen min- 
utes for a group to rotate through all of 
the sets. At the end of fifteen minutes, on 
the whistle, the group assembles on the 
50-yard line, single file. After they count 
off 1, 2, 3, 4, repeat, have all ones go for- 
ward three steps, twos remain, threes fall 
back three steps and fours fall back six. 
This gives you four even lines with ap- 
proximate equal numbers. 

Schedule one against three, two against 
four, and play a touch football game, 
using the width of the field for length and 
the goal line to the 30 for width. A game 
will go on at each end of the field. No 
referees are necessary if you play six 
downs to a touchdown, no rushing the 
punter if the punt is announced, tag below 
the belt, all eligible for passes. When you 
have an argument, decide it, if necessary 
to stop bickering, but after the boys be- 
come acquainted with the rotation system, 
you will find very little need for officiat- 
ing: First because no schedule is met; 
second, because no team has the same per- 


sonnel from one physical education period 
to another. Further, it is a natural situa- 
tion and gives a fine opportunity to see 
the boys control themselves. A bully will 
declare himself, a retiring boy will hang 
back, and it becomes a learning situation 
and not a teaching situation from the start 
of the scrimmage. It gives a fine oppor- 
tunity to observe the traits of each in- 
dividual. 

We have found this time element excel- 
lent. In a 45-minute period, seven min- 
utes, undress, and dress, to the field, fil- 
teen minutes for the three complete rota- 
tions, ten minutes for game and twelve 
minutes shower, dress and to the class 
room. 

At no time should you attempt to bal- 
ance up groups in the rotation. Let the 
boys find their equals in any skill. You 
will find after the rotation becomes fa- 
miliar that boys of equal ability tend to 
join the same group, which is educationally 
sound. Once a boy joins a particular 
group make him stay by his choice that 
day. Next day he will choose more care- 
fully and soon you will find your good 
boys together, the mediocre ones together 
and the, shall we say “dubs,” together. 
Do not worry about inferiority complexes, 
because the boy who is too slow for a 
group will grade down to his speed, and 
the boy too good for the group, will grade 
up. You will soon spot naturals, boys who 
can run, kick, pass and, believe this state- 
ment, they will learn to throw laterals 
and they will develop a conception of the 
whole game of football while still in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

What to do on a stormy day when you 
must come inside? It is good soldiering 
to keep the gun loaded, it is good teaching 
to be ready in your program. Use this 
period for an open discussion of your out- 
side program as to improvement. Here is 
also a time for discussion of character 
building. Use actual incidents from your 
program and discuss outcomes. Then 
turn to a health discussion centered on 
proper care of bruises, proper cleansing 
after play, the effect of hot and cold 
showers, care of equipment. Most phys- 
ical education men teach more health 
rules than they practice and it is definitely 
accepted that practice of one health pro- 
cedure is worth a hundred known health 
rules not practiced. 

This rotation program will carry on 
successfully through the football season, 
and then the indoor basketball season ar- 
rives. 

To adapt this game-centered rotation 
program to basketball, break basketball 
into certain fundamental skills and set up 
three different groups. We like the fol- 
lowing three group skills. One group, 
standing still, passing and catching a ball; 
this group is in a circle and passes to every 
opposite boy, there being an odd number 
in the circle. Use a chest pass, bounce 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Your Sports Poll is egaining reputation as the 
topmost authority on spofts, and might be compared 


to the Gallup Poll on world-wide events 
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I regard the poll as the only intelligent 
method of pbtaining the public viewpoint on 
vital quest?ons pertaining to sports. Esquire 
is performjng a valuable service to the field 
of sports by conducting these monthly polls 
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I réad the Esquire Sports Poll with interest 
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COACH, TRAINER, ATHLETE, and fans— 
you too get on the sporting beam with 
the sure, sound and scientific Esquire 
Sports Poll. The Sports Poll is the na- 
tion’s only sports opinion-o-meter. . . 
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expert and popular views on issues from 
“Is Mr. Public a ‘better sport’ than his 
Missus” to the more serious questions 
of sports in wartime. Get the authentic 
facts and figures on all the vital sports 
issues...and a fund of good, solid 


reading besides, in twelve yearly punch- 
packed editions of the Esquire Sports 
Poll. See current issue of Esquire... 
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“YOU CAN’T THIN! 









The above phrase was coined by Captain H. E. Overesch, U. S. N., 
commandant of midshipmen, United States Naval Training Station, Annap- 
olis, during a recent talk before a joint meeting of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago Alumni Wailing Wall. 


Captain Overesch, a man, who during his brilliant career has seen action 
on the sport fields and the battle fields, discussed the value of athletics— 
competitive games—in wartime. 


kk 


During the course of his remarks, he pointed out that there is no con- 
flict between physical training, as such, and athletics. He declared that 
physical training in the form of calisthenics is a basic requirement of ath- 
letics. ‘Its valued function is that it builds muscles—it gives the athlete a 
physique that stands him in good stead when he participates in competitive 
games. 


kak 


But, Captain Overesch pointed out, “You can’t think with muscles.” Ath- 
letics, he contended, carry on where mere physical movements leave off. 
Competitive games carry on to teach the youngster engaging in sports team- 
work, discipline, individual brilliance, strategy, self-sacrifice and loyalty—at- 
tributes so important today in America’s fighting men. 


Kk 


Captain Overesch recalled that our military and naval leaders on the 
battle fronts have appealed to leaders concerned with the training of young 
men as fighting machines to “send them out to us tougher. Make shem 
tough physically, but more important make them tough mentally.” 
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“Where can we develop this all-around toughness better,’ Captain Over- 
esch asked, “than on the athletic field—the football field, where a fellow 
must be tough physically to play the game and tough mentally to take it and 
give it, coming back for more as he tries to outwit the opponent, protect him- 
self from injury and ‘booby traps’ and at the same time protect advantages 


gained by his team?” 
kkk 


America, the speaker said, has been developing this toughness in its ath- 
letes for years. The brunt of the training has fallen to the lot of American 
colleges. Colleges as a result, he said, have been training men for victorious 


war for years. 


kkk 


American colleges, today, he added, must exert every possible energy to 
keep their intercollegiate programs, even though the pressure of war assign- 
ments makes the job the toughest faced by school administrators. If they 
do nothing else, Captain Overesch emphasized, intercollegiate athletics de- 
velop a sense of loyalty on the part of the participant, the spectator and the 


sport fan that makes for a wholesome American attitude. 
kkk 


American sports, he said in conclusion, are American weapons of victory. 
They help build into fighting men qualities that are making American fight- 
ing men the best in the world. They have helped make American fighting 
men physically enduring, mentally alert and emotionally keyed to the task 


of winning the biggest game ever played by the American people. 


1ce9 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The 1943 AIl Star Game 


FEW outstanding plays of the 
1943 All-Star game are as follows: 
Diagram 1 shows an All-Star 


hook pass which was completed several 
times to the left end, Pilios or Sizemore. 
One of the best All-Star running plays 


tling, they thrilled 50,000 spectators. A 
superbly conditioned, aggressive All-Star 
team was clicking. 





DIAG,1 





DIAG.2 























DIAG. 4 
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is shown in Diagram 2, a cut-back inside 
of Wilkin, the Redskin left tackle. Trippi 
and Graham made several gains on this 
play. 

The play shown in Diagram 3 netted a 
touchdown for the All-Stars. Dobbs (12) 
passed to Harder (53) who ran for a 
touchdown, dodging three men. The All- 
Star left end got in a good block. 

Diagram 4 shows another touchdown 
play of the All-Stars. Graham at left half 
gave the ball to Harder as indicated on a 
reverse and Harder ran for a touchdown. 

With the ball on the All-Star 18-yard 
line, Baugh (33) passed to Bagarus (41) 
over the middle (Diagram 5). Graham, 
All-Star safety, intercepted on the 3-yard 
line, cut for the sideline and ran for a 
touchdown behind several good blocks. 

The Washington Redskin’s touchdown 
came in the second quarter. From the 
All-Star 5-yard line, Baugh (33) tailback 
passed to Aguirre (19) left end. 

In the Washington pass, Diagram 7, 
Baugh (33) passed to Haloupek right end 
(53). 
Although the plays as diagrammed do 
not show anything especially new or star- 
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Preparing for Personal Combat Training 
(Continued from page 30) 


flector; when to attack legs with single 
and double leg drop, side sweep and spin 
behind. 

C. Escapes and counters from stand- 
ing position; standing switch, arm drags, 
under-arm spin and double wrist lock. 


2. All-Fours Position 
A. Balance on all fours, shifting of body 
weight, position of legs (bottom and top 


position), position of arms (bottom and 
top position). 


38 


B. Escapes from bottom position: 
stand-ups, wing-locks (rolls), double- 
wrist locks, sit-outs, use of legs to stop 
offensive moves, arm across face to roll, 
switch and re-switch, sit-out to switch 
combination or vice versa, stand-up to 
switch variation, attempted stand-ups to 
side rolls. 

C. On top from referee’s position: near 
leg grapevine with far-arm across face and 
shove, near leg and far-arm pick up, top 
body scissors, quarter, near or far leg 
with half Nelson, quarter and three quar- 


ter Nelson, arm across face variation, 
shifting of body from one side to the 
other. 


3. Straight Wrestling Participation 


A. Have pupils paired off by weight 
and ability. 

B. Start with three-minute bouts (3 
one-minute periods) gradually working 
up to six-minute bouts. 

C. Have class competition to stimulate 
interest, using regulation rules. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 
CASES REDUCED BY 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


@ When considering the fungicide to use for 
control of Athlete’s Foot, this question is 
important: 

Can continued, ordinary foot bath 
use reduce the number of cases? 
ALTA-CO POWDER can reduce the inci- 
dence of Athlete’s Foot—an exhaustive test 
in a huge institution demonstrated this. 
Alta-Co Powder is effective because it kills 
all the different fungi, as well as the spores, 

common in Athlete’s Foot. 

A report of the above-mentioned test, as 
well as other tests, are available to respon- 
sible persons upon request. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 
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New Ruling on Gymnasium Equipment 


HE War Production Board issued on 
April 8, 1943, an amendment to order 
number M-126 which makes available for 
Victory Corps programs the following 
items of indoor and outdoor equipment: 
1. Swimming pool equipment, such as 
ladders, platforms, diving board platforms, 
and fulerums. 
2. Climbing poles. 


3. Climbing ropes. 
. Parallel bars. 
. Horizontal bars. 
}. Stall bars. 
. Flying and traveling rings. 
3. Horizontal ladders. 
9. Basketball goals. 
10. Volley ball standards. 


Returning the Punt 


(Continued from: page 15) 


In keeping the other linemen and backs 
from getting to the receiver, it takes block- 
ing and plenty of it. However, I have 
seen a few teams, in addition to just man- 
for-man blocking at the line of scrimmage, 
let the kicking team’s linemen go down the 
field and the receiving team go through as 
if to block the kick; then all of them circle 
back down either side line and block off 
from the outside with the punt receiver 


going up the side line. 

Punt returning is a very 
phase of the game as every yard gained in 
this manner counts as much as any other 
yard in the game, and these yards gained 
are not costing a down. There is nothing 
that breaks the morale of a team so much, 
when they get off a nice fifty or sixty-yard 
punt, as to have it run back to the place 
from where it was kicked. 


important 


So You’re Going to Coach 


(Continued from page 34) 


pass and one-hand snap pass. Another 
group we have dribble and, at the end of 
the dribble, pivot, then hand the ball to 
the boy who dribbles back, pivots and 
hands it to the boy at the opposite line. 
The third group forms a one-half circle 
around a basket and uses the push shot, 
developing a follow-through, wrist action, 
finger snap and follow shot. As the boys 
progress, this group may use the drive-in 
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Diagram 2. 


shot. Any skill you care to develop may 
be used in these groups. 

Diagram 2 shows our arrangement of 
groups. We use three discarded tennis 
nets taped together (A) to divide the 
court. B shows the volley ball net set-up 

In Diagram 2, Group I, for practice on 
the chest shot, XI shoots and follows, 
passes the ball to X2 and replaces X2 in 
the line. X2 shoots and follows, passes 
the ball to X3 and replaces X3 in the line, 
etc. In this way, each boy shoots from 
each angle. 

For drill on the dribble, pivot and 
passing, Diagram 2, Group II, XI drib- 
bles, pivots and passes to X4 and lines up 
behind X6; X4 dribbles, pivots, and passes 
to X2, and lines up behind X3, ete. 

Diagram 2, Group III, shows a drill for 
drive-in-shots. X4 starts the drill by pass- 
ing to XI, who drives in and shoots. X4 
follows the shot, and passes to XI coming 
out. XI passes to X2 driving in. XI fol- 
lows and passes to X2 coming out, and 
lines up behind X4, who is now behind X3, 
ete. 

After five minutes in a group, the 
whistle is blown, and each group captain 
freezes the ball; the boys rotate from one 
group to another, and the captain starts 
the skill, then joins his own group. The 
rotation is continued until each group has 
practiced each skill. If you have two cross 
basketball courts set up, run a game on 
each using all the boys, or finish off with 
a mass volley-ball game. We found this 
set-up successful if the gymnasium is large 
enough. Stretch a volley-ball net from the 
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center of the basketouu uoor to one of the 
goals. Practice the rotation skills of bas- 
ketball as outlined above, then play two 
teams of four on a side, cross-court bas- 
ketball with the remainder of the boys 
playing volley ball, a game that can ac- 
commodate any number above two. On 
the whistle, have one team on one side of 
the volley-ball net rotate to the basket- 
ball cross court, the other volley-ball group 
change net sides and the basketball group 
replace them and continue. In this way 
every boy gets to play basketball and 
also a game of volley-ball. Let the boys 
officiate their own game, make no effort 
to keep score, or record of games won or 
lost. You will find that the lads become 
good adherents to the rules and you will 
be able to handle the few discipline cases 
that will arise. As in the football set-up, 
name a permanent captain for each of the 
three groups. Let each boy as he gets 
dressed report to any group, but once 
there do not let him change that day. It 
was his choice and if he is superior to the 
group, or inferior to the group in skills, 
you can be sure that the next day he will 
find his equals again as in the football ro- 
tation. The boys will grade themselves, 
and do a far better job than you can, and 
it will remove you from a chance of the 
boys suspecting that you may be advanc- 
ing a favorite. 

This type of program will carry well 
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HIS SEASON, Uncle Sam’s tough- 
ening up courses are being given 
—not just to the selected few—but 
all the boys. Some lads are mighty 
soft at first—and it means bruises, 
“charley horses,” sprains and strains. 


These courses will be going full 
blast this Fall. Be ready for your 
overtime job of “keeping ’em in the 
lineup.” 
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through the winter season and in the 
spring. Outside again, we use baseball one 
day and track one day, and let the boys 
name which of the two will be used on 
the third day of physical education. In 
baseball we use a passing-catching group 
as one, a pepper group for two and the 
third group is a boy knocking out ground- 
ers and fly balls to the others. On the 
whistle the boys rotate as in the previous 
programs. In this way a boy gets to prac- 
tice fundamental game skills and we finish 
with a game. If inclement weather sends 
us inside, we use the gymnasium floor and 
softballs, playing with three groups, but 
substituting for the fly-catching group an- 
other pepper group. We require the boy 
batting in a pepper group to hand the bat 
to his successor after he has hit three suc- 
cessfully. We finish off with a ball game, 
using a basketball rolled through the plate 
with the batter kicking the ball, all posi- 
tions and plays being the same as in base- 
ball. It makes a fun-producing game. 

After this program has been used sev- 
eral weeks, the administration of the pro- 
gram becomes practically nil, and releases 
the supervisor so that individual hints or 
coaching, call it teaching if you must, may 
be done. 

In summary, the advantages of the pro- 
gram are: 1. It is game centered; 2. It is 
virtually pupil operated; 3. It sets up 
learning situations; 4. It gives the lad 


choices; 5. It gives each boy an oppor- 
tunity to learn and execute definite skills 
—and some boys really execute the skills; 
6. It develops followership; 7. It is dis- 
ciplinary in that a boy responds to whistle 
commands; 8. It gives the instructor an 
opportunity to meet learning situations 
and not create them artificially. 

This article started with football, let us 
close with a correlation between the pro- 
gram and football. Definitely, it is a 
feeder program for the high school com- 
petitive program, but with limited facili- 
ties, equipment, time and supervision. It 
also meets the needs of a growing boy to 
learn certain game skills and co-ordina- 
tion. You physical education men who 
have a full-day program may find flaws in 
it. It is only one way of meeting a prob- 
lem where a very small fraction of the 
graduates go to college. The boys upon 
graduation in this town, return to the 
farms, or accept jobs in town. In the 
summer they play in the city softball 
leagues, Sunday baseball league and: gen- 
erally play about two years of hit or miss 
town team basketball, but they are all ar- 
dent followers of the high school teams, 
and enjoy a wide open football game. 

As the boys who had this program in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades ap- 
peared for football, we found that we al- 
ways had good kickers, passers, receivers 
and runners, so it simplified our coaching. 
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Fundamental Training in Basketball 


once before a shot is taken. They should 
try to get a close-in-shot. We change 
guards about every five minutes. Stress: 
1. Guarding. 2. Passing. 3. Shooting. 

In the drill, shown in Diagram 5, the 
players toe the free-throw circle with one 
guard in the circle. We have the offensive 
players pass the ball. Speed, as well as 
alertness is a requirement. G1, the guard, 
tries to touch the ball, and the player who 
last touches the ball goes to the center 
of the circle when G1 touches it. Stress: 
1. Good passing. 2. Hurrying the passer 
by the guard. 3. Quick ball-handlinz. 
4. Fun. 

Any member may take part in the drill 
shown in Diagram 6. Player 1 has the 
ball and passes to 4, a lead pass, and gets 
a lay-up shot; 1 goes to the 4-line. Two 
follows in for the rebound, and 4 takes the 
place of 2. Three fakes to the right, then 
cuts in to the free-throw line, to take the 
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(Continued from page 22) 


place of 1. Here he receives the pass from 
2. The drill continues as 2 takes 3’s spot 
on the floor. Stress: 1. Lay-up shot. 
2. Rebounding. 38. Lead passing. 4. 
Timing of cuts and rebounding. 5. Pivot- 
ing of rebound man. 6. Faking of line 3. 

Player 2 passes the ball to 1 and 2 sets 
his screen on G, the guard, so that 1 can 
dribble behind the screen and in for a 
lay-up shot. Two turns and follows in the 
shot. Players 1 and 2 trade lines each 
time. The guard may be the coach, so 
that he can see that the boys are screening 
as he wants them. Stress: 1. Screening. 
2. Lay-up shot. 3. The proper turn 
after screening in order to protect the 
dribbler. 

When one team gets possession of the 
ball, the other team plays a tight forcing 
man-for-man defense all over the floor 
(See Diagram 8). No shooting is allowed. 
The players get the ball and keep it away 
from the other team as long as they can. 
This is an excellent conditioner in early 
season. The coach calls the name of the 
player who is to dribble, stop and pass to 
the player, designated by the coach. 
Stress: 1. Ball-handling. 2. Dribbling. 
3. Tight defensive play. 

Diagram 9 shows a drill for timing of 
cuts and passes. One passes to 2, who cuts 
out of the corner to meet the pass. Two 
passes to 3. One cuts in behind 2 for the 
goal. Three fakes a cut to his left, then 
meets the pass from 2, and quickly passes 
to 4 who has come out from the goal to 
meet the pass on the pivot spot. Five cuts 
in from the left side of the court. We use 
five defensive players in a passive defense 
against the offensive player. Stress: Tim- 
ing of cuts and passes. 

In the drill shown in Diagram 10, 2 is 
the guard and does passive guarding of 1. 
One fakes and dribbles around 2 and goes 
in for a lay-up shot. Two gets the re- 
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bound and passes back to the 1-line, while 
the shooter takes the 2-spot as the guard. 
The 2-line after the rebound goes to the 
l-line. Stress: 1. Faking. 2: Dribbling. 
3. Lay-up shot. 

Two passes to 3, and 3 to 1 for a shot. 
Two gets the rebound and passes to 3, who 
is in the left-hand corner as shown in dia- 
gram 11. Three passes back to the man 
in the 2 line and goes to line 2. Two goes 
to line 1, and : goes to line 3 as indi- 
cated. We use all passes, to either side. 
Stress: 1. Timing of cuts. 2. Timing of 
rebounding. 3. Passing. 4. Lay-up 
shot. 

In the drill shown in Diagram 12, 1 
dribbles to the pivot position. Two cuts 
in front and reverse-pivots. Three cuts in 
front of 2 before 2 pivots. Stress: 1. 
Dribbling and turns. 2. Pivoting. 3. 
Quick ball-handling. 4. Lay-up shot. 
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Our Plans For 1943 


HIS issue of our Journal marks the beginning 

of the new year 1943-1944. During the past 
year, our Journal as a whole, held up satisfactor- 
ily, in spite of difficulties encountered as a result 
of the world situation. Many of the members of 
the National Athletic Trainers Association are us- 
ing their professional ability in the service of their 
country, while those on the home front have shoul- 
dered additional responsibilities, because of in- 
creased work that has been heaped upon them. 

At the close of the year 1942-1943 it was espe- 
cially gratifying to see that our Journal had con- 
tinued to offer material that was helpful to the 
readers in their work. We feel justified in making 
this statement, for we have received many com- 
pliments. 

During the coming year, we aim to have our 
Journal continue to be helpful to the readers of 
this publication, to increase the number of its sub- 
seribers, and to increase the membership of the 
National Athletic Trainers Association. 

Reading on, you will note that an Advisory 
Board of the National Athletic Trainers Associa- 
tion has been organized. The group consists of 
men who know the problems of training and con- 
ditioning and have the best interests of the train- 
ers and conditioners at heart. It is to be hoped 
that the members of the Advisory Board, as well 
as all members of our association, will not only 
offer suggestions and advice for the betterment of 
our Association and Journal, but also will con- 
tribute articles. 

Furthermore, in asking the co-operation of an 
advisory board, which is representative of various 
sections of the country, and will be increased in 
scope as time goes on, we feel that these men would 
come in contact with other men who would have 
contributions to make to the training profession, 
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were they advised of a medium through which they 
might pass on information. 


Advisory Board 
Dr. S. E. Bux, Maj., Med. Corps, Oliver Gen. Hosp., Augusta, 
Ga. 
D. M. Buuiock, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 
Frank Cramer, Cramer Brothers Chemical Co., Gardner, Kas. 
O. Witu1am Dayton, U.S. Navy Pre-Flight School, Athens, Ga. 
Otiver De Victor, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Dr. H. B. Goppeti, So. Dak. School of Mines, Rapid City, So. 
Dak. 
Arcuié Haun, University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
Wi.sur Hurtsetx, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
J.G. Hepprnstati, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mic. 
Dr. P. J. Karpovicn, School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
Field, Texas. 
J. W. Moosery, John Rogers High School, Spokane, Washington. 
NorMAN Perkins, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 
S. J. Picarretto, Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mike Ryan, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Davis SANDLIN, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Henry Scumoupt, Del Monte Pre-Flight School, Del Monte, Calif. 
Lieut. Luoyp Stren, Jowa City Pre-Flight School, Iowa City, Ia. 
Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, St. Louis Cardinals Baseball Club, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
Cuar.es A. Yocum, Becton Dickinson Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


Let us talk up our Association, prepare an arti- 
cle or send in some other material for our Journal 
that will be helpful to our profession. 

Your continued support for the year 1943-1944 
is eagerly sought and will be greatly appreciated. 


Wiisur Boum 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


N°? one has a wider acquaintance with the men 
of the athletic training profession in the 
United States, understands their problems better, 
or has the interests of the athletic training profes- 
sion at heart more than Frank Cramer. His will- 
ingness to serve on our Advisory Board is appre- 
ciated. 

Before going to Del Monte as a civilian trainer, 
Henry Schmidt served on the staff of the depart- 
ment of physical education and athletics at the 
University of Santa Clara for sixteen years. Dur- 
ing this time he had conditioned football teams 
two years for Coach Adam Walsh, seven years for 
Coach Clipper Smith and seven years for Coach 
Buck Shaw. Last year he conditioned the Hast 
team, which played in the annual Shriners’ Hast- 
West Game played on New Year’s Day in Kezar 
Stadium, San Francisco. He is an authority on 
the application of adhesive tape, on the prevention 
and treatment of athletic injuries. He is a keen 
student of problems in his field, and he has made 
many fine contributions to the athletic training 
profession. 

Lil Dimmitt is the second vice president of the 
National Athletic Trainers Association. He has 
trained and coached athletes at Texas A. and M. 
for years. During this time he has also contrib- 
uted numerous articles on various phases of train- 
ing and conditioning. 
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Del Monte Pre-Flight School 


By Henry Schmidt 


Civilian Trainer, Navy Pre-Flight School, Del Monte, California 
Formerly, Athletic Trainer, University of Santa Clara 


HEN asked for an article regard- 
ing athletic injuries and treat- 
ments, I selected to write upon 


the following methods, which have pro- 

duced good results here at the Navy Pre- 

Flight School at Del Monte, California. 
The Cleat 


The first subject is the cleat, Illustra- 
tion 1, used for the following: 1. Sprain 
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of the anterior arch. 2. Sprain of the big 
toe. 3. Fracture of the phalanges of the 
toes. 

From three to five tongue depressors 
are used, depending upon the amount of 
lift required from the cleat. The cleat is 
placed well behind the metatarsal arch 
and taped on, as shown in Illustration 2. 

As the injury recovers, a depressor may 
be removed from the cleat, one at.a time, 
until complete recovery is accomplished. 
We have had good results with the cleat 
and recommend this be tried. 

When used for fractures, the shoe may 
be sent to the shoemaker and a leather 
cleat may be secured to the shoe. In ad- 
dition to the cleat, the sprain or fracture 
is strapped with adhesive to give the sup- 
port needed. 


The Improvised Collar 


The next subject is the improvised col- 
lar, Illustrations 3, 4 and 5, which is used 
for sprained muscles and ligaments of the 
neck. The collar holds the neck in the 
position of relief, needed to support the 
weakened muscles or ligaments. 

Illustration 3 shows “A” and “B” of 
the collar which is made from a tape 
cylinder container. “A” is cut to fit the 
patient, and its length depends upon the 
length of the individual patient’s neck. 
Naturally, a short stubby person will have 
a much shorter “A” support than a long- 
necked person. “A” is cut so that the 
sponge rubber, which is under “A,” rests 
at the junction of the clavicle and sternum 


and just under the chin. 

“B” is the back neck support and that 
also varies in length, but is much shorter 
than “A”; it is merely a support to pro- 
tect the rear muscles and ligaments. 

Before applying “A” and “B,” we gen- 
erally wrap a wide piece of gauze around 
the neck to protect the skin from the 
sponge rubber which creates moisture. 
After the gauze is applied, “A” is placed 
in front and “B” in back, with a piece of 
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tape attaching “A” and “B” together, as 
shown in Illustration 5. This should not 
be too tight, but firm enough to give re- 
quired support, which means holding the 
head in whatever position is needed to give 
proper support. An ace bandage may be 
used over this to make it more firm, if 
needed, and by the use of this bandage, a 


very much better appearance is created. 

The collar may be removed while the 
patient has heat treatments, followed with 
a light massage, and then replaced. It may 
be loosened or removed while the patient is 
sleeping. The collar may also be utilized 
as a first aid to neck injuries, before the 
X-rays are taken. 


The Victory Knee Strapping 


The victory knee strapping, shown in 
Illustration 6, as completed by Trainer 
Bob Kleckner, former coach and trainer 
at the University of San Francisco, called 
Victory because of the V shape of this 
job, is used for convalescent treatment of 
knee injuries involving ligaments. 

The knee is flexed about five degrees in 
the standing position and two-inch tape is 
applied. The first strip of tape is an- 
chored four inches below the lateral side 
of the knee, and pulled up to the medial 
side of the thigh, about ten inches above 
the knee joint. The second strip is an- 
chored four inches below on the medial 
side of the knee and pulled up to the 
medial side about ten inches above the 
knee joint, just opposite strip Number 
One. This is repeated three or four times, 
each layer overlapping by an inch. When 
finished, the strips are anchored above 
and below, as shown in Illustration 6. 
This strapping may also be reinforced with 


a three- or four-inch ace bandage, to give 
additional support, when necessary. 

The quadriceps muscle drill is started at 
once on all our knee injuries, and repeated 
for five minutes every hour on the hour, 
by the clock. This drill is done by tight- 
ening the quadriceps muscle to shrug the 
kneecap or patella. This prevents the 
chronic relaxation of the ligaments after 
an injury. It also acts as a precaution 
against any recurrence of injury to the 
knee, as the quadriceps is the chief sta- 
bilizer of the knee joint. 


How Do We Start? 


By Frank Cramer 


Cramer Chemical Company, Gardner, Kansas 


A “HE expression “Treatment of Ath- 
letic Injuries” carries nothing but 
mystery to the uninitiated. Types 

of injuries, treatments and chemicals are 

all jumbled together. Mental confusion 
is increased unless a simple formula of 
procedure is developed and used. 

In order to simplify the problem, let us 
put down a few simple rules. Let us 
add some “elbow-grease,” cushioned with 
plenty of enthusiasm and interest, and see 
if a part of the mystery isn’t cleared away. 


Rules for the Beginner 


1. CLEAN HOUSE! Make your train- 
ing quarters look like an operating room. 
When you have accomplished this, you will 
want to go to work. If you attempt to 
work in filthy surroundings you can never 
succeed, regardless of the degree of ex- 
pertness you may attain. 

2. HAVE THE TOOLS OF THE 
TRADE! Tools of the training business 
are sterile cotton, bandages and dressings, 
adhesive tape, antiseptics, ointments, ete. 
Don’t expect to become an expert with 
only a “bucket and sponge” or “a few rags 
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and a bottle of aleohol!” 

3. ESTABLISH RULES FOR YOUR 
QUARTERS! Printed rules for training 
room conduct are necessary. If you per- 
mit boys to carry mud into your quarters, 
to throw old bandages on the floor, to lie 
across your clean tables, to wrestle and 
scuffle when you are working, to cuss and 
tell dirty stories—you cannot succeed, and 
neither can they. 

Make simple rules and enforce them! 
Don’t be a dictator, but be a gentleman! 

4. DON’T GET SET IN YOUR 
METHODS! Don’t get set in your ways. 
Don’t think “your own way” is best. 
Listen to others. Learn from everybody. 

I have traveled in forty-seven states, 
called on hundreds of university trainers 
and learned from all of them. I have also 
learned many things from high school 
coaches, even in the smallest schools. 

Learn to keep an open mind—and learn! 

5. HAVE A CONSULTING TEAM 
PHYSICIAN! No high school coach, col- 
lege coach or trainer is employed to ac- 
cept the full responsibility of treating 
severe injuries. Don’t “stick your neck 
out!” Don’t go beyond the superficial in 


treatment without the help and advice of 
a capable team physician. 

Let us repeat these five rules for the be- 
ginner, to clarify and emphasize their im- 
portance, as a foundation toward future 
success! 

1. Clean house! 

. Have the tools of the trade! 
3. Establish rules for your quarters! 
. Don’t get set in your methods! 

5. Have a consulting team physician! 

The trainer’s work may roughly be di- 
vided into three groups. 

1. PREVENTION OF INJURY: In- 
cluded within this group are such things 
as care of the feet; the use of tincture of 
benzoin as a protective film; the use of a 
foot powder to help prevent blisters; pre- 
venting such things as tape r. h, galled 
skin, jock-strap-itch, ete. 

Sixty per cent of your training room ac- 
tivity should be directed toward preven- 
tion. Consider individual cases and mass 
prevention for your squad. Keep your 
chin up. Think! Learn from your neigh- 
bor. Discuss these subjects at every op- 
portunity. 

2. SUPERFICIAL FIRST AID: Treat 
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scratches and small cuts, bumps and 
bruises. Learn to wash these small wounds 
with liquid soap on cotton. Sterilize and 
dress them. Learn to protect them with 
the proper bandages, so that the athlete 
can continue to play safely, day after day. 

Learn to treat shock, wind-knocked-out, 
and fifty other so-called minor problems. 

If your prevention problem has been 
properly approached, only 20 per cent of 
your time need be allocated to actual First 
Aid. ° 

3. PROTECTIVE BANDAGING AND 
TAPING: Expert taping comes with 
practice, with a study of the stresses and 


strains of the muscles, ligaments and ten- 
dons, coupled with a desire, on the part of 
the trainer, to accomplish definite results. 

Learn to pad elbows, knees and shoul- 
ders correctly ; to tape wrists and ankles; 
and to use sponge rubber, felt, bandages 
and cotton. 

Twenty per cent of your training room 
activity should be allotted to taping and 
bandaging. 

Here you have a suggested outline. Use 
it to simplify your work. Quite often 
these three groups fade into each other. 
Where they over-lap, more consideration 
must be given to procedure. 


A Final Suggestion 


Appoint at least two training room as- 
sistants, both to help before and after 
practice. Assign one to get in readiness, 
and carry a kit to the practice field, the 
other to straighten up the training room 
and then to follow you—to be available in 
case of injury. 

Dependable assistants will not only 
make your work much lighter, but, if given 
a reasonable amount of direction and at- 
tention, they will also greatly increase 
your efficiency—and they may be next 
year’s trainers! 


The Headaches of a Trainer During 


Fall Practice in Texas 


By Lil Dimmitt 


Trainer, Assistant Football Coach and Varsity Track Coach, Texas A&M College 


“Somewhere cool breezes blow 
Over peaks of snow, 

But it surely isn’t so 
In Texas.” 


HE man who wrote “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas” might have added 


with a good deal of feeling that it 
really gets hot down here in August, and 
this heat holds over well into September. 

In the Southwest Conference, it has been 
the custom to begin football practice on 
the first Monday in September but, in past 
years, we have not had our schools geared 
to three semesters each year and regular 
classes right through the summer months. 
Each football team has had a nucleus of 
lettermen and hold-overs from the squad 
of the previous year, plus men of fresh- 
men-team experience, to fill the gaps 
caused by the graduation of senior play- 
ers. 

Needs of the armed forces have made 
such inroads among the student bodies of 
all our schools that the situation here at 
Texas A&M College is typical of the 
six conference schools that will play foot- 
ball. I presume it is about the same with 
the schools of the whole country. 

We do not have a single boy who ever 
played any college football. Of all the 
boys who turned out for training last 
spring, only four are left. From present 
indications, we will build our team from 
16, 17 and a few 18-year-old boys, many 
without high school football experience. 
Not a one, of course, is familiar with our 
training methods. 

Confronted with situations similar to 
this, the Southwest Conference voted 
unanimously to amend its rules and for 
the duration allow informal practice dur- 
ing June and July and up until August 20, 
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when regular practice begins. 

Down here we have to guard against 
the heat at the start of practice and the 
famed Texas Northers a little later on. 
The average football boy wears only 
enough clothes down to practice to flag a 
handcar, and the man who said these 
Northers come “sudden and soon” wasn’t 
fooling. 

The first two weeks we start our boys 
in shorts. Some coaches use gymnasium 
shoes, but we put our boys in well-fitting 
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football shoes the first day. We watch 
each boy’s feet all the time for the ap- 
pearance of blisters. If one shows up, we 
do not open it, but use patches on which 
we place carbolic salve and let the blisters 
open themselves. In our twenty years’ 
experience we have found this to be the 
best treatment. 

A bench is so arranged that each boy 
can paint his feet. with skin toughener or 
with tincture of benzoin. We insist that 
each boy follow this practice. 

We do not let our boys start out in old 
socks. These usually are too big or have 
holes in them somewhere. With exercise, 
old socks will fold or roll, and there the 
blisters show up. 

Old shoes, however, are issued until the 
boy’s feet have had time to toughen. A 
tight shoe in this heat will scald and soften 
the feet. 

During regular practice we have a two- 
hour session each day with a rest period 
at the end of the first hour’s work, Then 
we give each boy two paper cups of water 
and use a cold spray on them. After a 
rest of twenty minutes the boys are in fine 
shape to continue. 

When practice is over, no water is per- 
mitted until the boy has had his shower 
and time to cool off. We have a salt con- 
tainer at the water fountain, and each boy 
takes two tablets. We have found this 
cuts down on boils fully 75 per cent. 

Here at Texas A&M we are strong for 
vitamins. These are given the first day 
of practice. By the time cold weather 
comes, the boys are in excellent shape to 
resist colds. 

Late in the fall we do not let the boys 
take very hot showers—just luke warm. 
We also tell them to keep their heads from 
under the water. 
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Announcements 


| Prnng year in this column we ran announcements 
of valuable material that might be obtained 
from the advertisers of this publication. This col- 
umn will again be set aside for the use of news items 
regarding the advertisers. In this issue, the column 
is devoted to the P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc.—Eprtor’s 
NOTE. 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati sporting 
goods firm, availed itself of a powerful weapon of 
public relations and good will during the College 
All-Star-Professional football game played at 
Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Illinois, on the night of 
August 25. 

With Bill Stern, ace NBC sports announcer at the 
microphone, Goldsmith broadcast the second half of 
the All-Star game to the fans of the nation, NBC 
carrying the account of the game over ninety-three 
stations. The Goldsmith show was the only broad- 
cast of the game which found its way out of Chicago, 
another broadcast of the game being confined to the 
Chicago metropolitan area. 

After Stern relayed the play-by-play account to 
the fans of the nation, he made a transcription re- 
sumé of the highlights of the game, which Gold- 
smith, through NBC, broadcast by shortwave to 
men in the armed forces in all parts of the world. 

It was the first time in the history of the All-Star- 
Professional game that the radio carried it on a 
national basis, and the appreciation of fans, college 
and athletic leaders and others concerned with 
sports, soon found expression in a flood of unsolic- 
ited telegrams and letters directed to Goldsmith 
officials. 

It was pointed out that military needs in sports 
equipment have the ‘‘right of way’’ at present, with 
the notation that the demands of the armed forces 
and the acute shortage of essential raw materials 
have brought about production problems. The hope 
was expressed, however, that the release of vital 
war materials in the near future will increase the 
production of sports equipment for distributors’ 
needs. 

Fans were reminded that athletic equipment not 
available to them today is doing ‘‘double duty on 
the home front, with the armed forces, on the high 
seas, and in every far-flung outpost of the world.’’ 

Meanwhile, during time-out periods of the second 
half, Stern emphasized the part sports are playing 
in the war picture. He recalled that General Eisen- 
hower endorsed the suggestion that an all-star ma- 
jor league baseball squad tour the battle areas, and 
he cited a very effective column written by News- 
man Harry McLemore, which told the importance 
of sports in England. 

Stern, too, recounted the part competitive games 
are playing in the important field of industrial rec- 
reation. e also pointed to the fast developing 
physical fitness consciousness among war workers 
and others on the home front, recalling that Ameri- 
cans always have found their exercise in games— 
sports which make play out of physical work and, 
at the same time, provide those other assets of 
games not found in plain exercise. 
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How about an 
Intramural. 


Softball 


‘Tournament? 
tr 


Make It a Part of Your 
Physical Fitness Program 





Sanctioned by 
The Amateur Softball Association 
Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 





Coaches and softball players,—here’s a real 
opportunity to stage the kind of tourna- 
ment you want with the kind of beautiful 
trophies you want to win. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 


ciation of America—an allied member of the 
A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


--------~—~ (ENTRY BLANK) -—--—-—-——-———— 


Amateur Softball Association 


8458 South Yates Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion Coca-Cola 1943 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament 
by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball 
Awards will be sent us without charge. 


We will have 


ree boys teams 


ok ane girls teams 
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No entry fees. No obligation. 
Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it in. You will be mailed 
brackets and all instructions 
giving full details for conduct- 
ing your own tournament. Do 
it today ... and get valuable 
awards laid aside for your 
school by The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 


PEABODY, 


. we 
RESET A TE TE IE EE a “i 


att a Me 


\(e had a very trying year, but in spite of 
innumerable obstacles we have managed to get all Foot- 
ball Equipment Reconditioning Work done pretty near 


On. time, and it is now back in service. 


Many schools will find it almost impossible to purchase 
new equipment, so now more than ever you should look 
to the IVORY SYSTEM to continue to keep your 
Athletic Equipment in serviceable condition for the 


duration. 
We're pledged to keep you going, 
regardless of difficulties 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 








